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in South Africa: A System in Transition" (Anastassios Pouris) ; (2) "Human 
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Foreword to the second edition 



The first edition of this publication appeared in October 1993 under the title: South African 
Directory of Human Sciences Research Institutions. It was envisaged as a directory that would "open 
up" the research system in South Africa for "local and international interest and usage." The fact 
that the first edition was sold out soon after publication demonstrated that the directory was 
addressing an important need in the research community. 

In planning the second edition, it was decided to include some chapters that would provide a broad 
background to the development of the human sciences in South Africa as well as an overview of 
existing and emerging science and technology policy in this country. The scope of the directory 
has been further broadened by the addition of a list of South African professional associations in 
the human sciences. 

The directory is intended to be a comprehensive reference source for identifying research 
organizations and institutions, and for promoting research cooperation and facilitating networking. 
On an international level, it will assist South African researchers in the human sciences to become 
more part of the global scientific community. On a local level the directory, which sets out the 
existing resource base of human sciences infrastructure and activities in the country, can be utilized 
by researchers and policymakers alike for their particular needs. 

For maximum benefit in increasing research cooperation and networking, the directory should be 
used in conjunction with the South African Human Sciences Research Networking Directory which will 
appear later in 1995. The networking directory will provide information on fields of interest and 
expertise in respect of more than 2 000 individual researchers in the human sciences at universities, 
technikons, NGOs and government departments in South Africa. 

I have no doubt that this revised and expanded edition of the South African Directory of Human 
Sciences Research Organizations and Professional Associations will be of great use to the national and 
international research community. I hope that by the time the third edition is produced, human 
sciences research organizations and institutions, and the wider research community will be more 
representative of all the citizens of this country. 

R.J. Prinsloo 

CSD Directorate: Research Information 
July 1995 
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CHAPTER 




SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA: A SYSTEM IN TRANSITION 

Anastas sios Pour is 

Science Consultancy Enterprises, Pretoria, South Africa 

When the state president announced the structure of his cabinet after the April 1994 elections, 
science and technology (S&T) in South Africa was among the favoured few new areas to get a 
dedicated minister. The elevation of S&T to cabinet level has raised the image and the expectations 
of the scientific community. At last S&T will receive the attention it deserves and its voice will be 
heard for the first time within the cabinet. Governing S&T will not be easy, if only because of 
increasing competition for funding from public infrastructure, housing and social services 
programmes. The most difficult question, however, is whether S&T will survive the tensions of a 
coalition government. 



SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA 

South African science is minor compared to that of other Western countries. With 0,5% of the 
world's researchers, it produces 0,5% of the world's scientific publications and 0,1% of the world's 
patents. Its expenditure on research and development (R&D) (just over 1% of GDP) is 0,23% that 
of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). However South Africa 
is a scientific giant within the African continent. It produces 50% of the continent's publications, as 
indexed by the Institute for Scientific Information in the United States, and receives 98% of all 
African patents awarded by the USA Patent Office. South Africa is known internationally for its 
technological and scientific capabilities, such as pioneering heart transplants, commercially 
producing oil from coal, reproducing and dismantling six nuclear devices, and discovering the 
"extinct" coelacanth. 

The government performs 27% of total R&D in South Africa while 25% takes place in the 
universities and approximately 1% is carried out by the non-profit sector. The R&D system is 
dominated by the private sector, which conducts 47% of national R&D 1 despite the country's 
adverse fiscal environment. 2 External sanctions have undoubtedly encouraged South Africa's 
companies to undertake R&D. It has been argued that foreign-owned companies have intensified 
their R&D efforts to ensure against the threat of disinvestment, while disinvested companies may 
increase their R&D efforts to negate probable interruption of technology transfer from the 
previous owners. 3 



1 Department of National Education. 1993. Resources for R&D, 1991/1992. Results of Programme No. 17 DNE, NATED 11-010 
(93/03). Available from the Director-General of the Department of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology, P O Box X894, 
Pretoria, 0001, South Africa 

2 Pouris, A. 1993. The international competitiveness of the South African R&D fiscal environment. South African journal of 
science, 82 (Oct). 

3 Pouris, A. 1992. Economic sanctions and R&D. Scientometrics, 25(5). 
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Chapter 1 



Government promotes R&D in the private sector through the Support Programme for Industrial 
Innovation (SPII) of the Department of Trade and Industry (DTI) and the local content preference 
clause of the government's procurement policy, which gives preference to products with high local 
content. The SPII provides support in the form of grants or loans for product development, 
depending on the merit and circumstances of the applicant, with about R 50 million available for 
this purpose each year. Government sector research is dominated by the country's eight scientific 
councils: the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (CSIR), the Medical Research Council, 
the Human Sciences Research Council, the Mineral Technology Council, the Agricultural Research 
Council, the Foundation for Research Development, the South African Bureau of Standards and the 
Geosciences Council (see Figure 1). Scientific councils are funded partly by the state, through a 
parliamentary grant, and partly through contracts from the private and public sectors. On average, 
the scientific councils receive 30% of their budget from contracts. However, the South African 
Bureau of Standards is 70% self-financed, and the CSIR (the largest council in the country) 
generates 55% of its budget from external sources. 

The parliamentary grant is distributed to the scientific councils according to regulatory principles 
embodied in the framework autonomy, introduced in April 1987 to make the scientific councils 
market-orientated and free them from management interference by the government. Government 
keeps control of the two main parameters of the framework procedure: maximum average staff 
remuneration and baseline financing of the councils. Under the former, councils can increase the 
remuneration of certain members of staff above the maximum average only by decreasing the 
salaries of other staff members. 

Under the latter, "the state will directly finance only those essential activities for which 
operational financing cannot reasonably be obtained so that scientific councils will be 
dependent on a direct parliamentary allocation to the least possible degree. This minimum 
direct parliamentary allocation is known as the 'baseline'" 4 



Baseline funding is calculated according to the councils' expenditures during 1986-87. The direct 
state subsidy was estimated after accepting which programmes and subprogrammes were to be 
treated as part of the baseline and to what extent. The estimated baseline amounts are multiplied 
by appropriate cost indices in order to estimate state subsidies for subsequent years. 

The framework autonomy has met its major objective of directing the scientific councils to respond 
to market needs nationally and internationally, but has been criticized for not addressing the two 
most important questions in science policy — the level of national research expenditure and how it 
should be distributed among the various disciplines. 5 It has also been suggested that the maximum 
average staff remuneration is an inefficient mechanism, forcing the councils to fill out their staff 
with low-paid employees so they can afford high-calibre people in senior positions. Critics have 
also remarked that there is no procedure for arriving jointly at integrated policies to guide future 
agency decisions and consequently individual agencies may compete with each other. These 
shortcomings have been noted by the government and a new approach for distributing funds 
according to national priorities is currently under discussion. 



4 Department of National Education. 1988. A system of Framework Autonomy for Scientific Councils DNE, Science 
Planning NATED 11-007 , p. 26. Available from the Director-General of the Department of Arts, Culture, Science and 
Technology, Private Bag X894, Pretoria, 0001, South Africa. 

5 Pouris, A. 1992. Towards a more responsive and accountable framework for the Scientific Councils in South Africa. South 
African journal of science , 88(Sep/Oct). 
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Figure 1 

Organization of research in South Africa 



Science and technology policy in South Africa 
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Chapter 1 



UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 

Before 1994 the Department of National Education (DNE) funded both the research councils and 
the universities. The DNE is now defunct, its responsibilities allocated to the Department of Arts, 
Culture, Science and Technology, that funds the research councils. The universities are now funded 
both by the research councils and by the new Department of Education. The DNE provides 
universities with institutional support for academic salaries as well as research support, using a 
funding formula based on the number of students enrolled, the number of degrees awarded and the 
university's research output. The research councils provide separately budgeted finance for 
projects, programmes and scholarships, mainly through a peer-review mechanism, while 
government departments and agencies provide funding in the form of contracts. 

Although the funding formula for universities is more sophisticated than that for the scientific 
councils, in the sense that it also considers research outputs, it has had its problems in the past. At 
one point, under the now defunct DNE, it became clear that arts graduates outnumbered science 
and technology graduates. It was subsequently established that the funding formula was biased in 
favour of arts graduates and the DNE adjusted the formula to its current form. 6 Despite these 
problems, formulae do provide a certain stability, preventing politicians and bureaucrats from 
meddling with the scientific funding system. However, continuous monitoring is required to keep 
the formulae relevant in a changing environment. A side-effect of their use has been the neglect of 
science policy advisory mechanisms. For this reason Scientific Advisory Council (SAC), the only 
advisory body in the country, has been confined to rubber-stamping the outputs dictated by the 
formulae. 

The lack of scientific advice and the consequent inadequacies in monitoring and assessment have 
led to a culture with all the symptoms of the pluralistic model of science policy. 7 That is, research 
organizations tend to accomplish their missions unaided, struggling for self-perpetuation, growth 
and autonomy. Inevitably they ignore or oppose cooperation and coordination, which leads to 
undesirable duplication and take-over tendencies. As a result of this self-sufficiency there has been 
no unanimous voice for S&T. However in July 1991 the then new SAC chairman sowed the first 
seeds for coordination, by amalgamating scientific council funds into one vote in the Department 
of Expenditure. The issue received little attention at the time, but the system was changing from a 
pluralistic to a centralist one. However the political shifts in the country have interrupted the flow 
of changes. 

THE IDRC INITIATIVE 

A major initiative funded in 1992 by the International Development Research Centre (IDRC) of 
Canada was the first step toward post-apartheid science policy in South Africa. At the request of 
the Democratic Movement — an alliance consisting of the African National Congress (ANC), the 
Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU) and the South African National Civic 
Organization (SANCO) — the IDRC sponsored a review of the South African S&T policy system. 
The review's terms of reference were 

□ to describe the research system's organization, the arrangements for formulating S&T policy, 
the research system's links with its users, arrangements for training researchers, and funding 
methods both for general and priority research; 



6 Pouris, A. 1991. Where are our universities going? South African journal of science , 87Qune). 

7 Lamontagne, M. 1973. A science policy for Canada. Report of the Senate Special Committee on Science Policy , Vol. 3. Ottawa: 
Queen's Printer for Canada. 
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Science and technology policy in South Africa 



□ to assess the system's performance; 

□ to assess how far the existing research system meets the needs of disadvantaged communities; 

□ to propose the main elements of an initial S&T policy and organization for post-apartheid 
South Africa. 

These demands were onerous but the Democratic Movement wanted the opportunity to gain 
knowledge of the system and to communicate with the S&T establishment. The review team 
adopted the approach developed by the OECD for S&T policy in industrialized countries. As a 
first stage, local researchers prepared background documentation. Then a group of international 
experts carried out comprehensive interviews with government S&T departments, the research 
councils, the SAC and a number of universities and scientific associations. Finally the team prepared 
a report and thoroughly discussed the observations, conclusions and questions raised in it. 

The IDRC Initiative was launched in September 1992 and the final mission report, Towards a 
Science and Technology Policy for a Democratic South Africa, was produced in July 1993. It identified 
the following problems in the South African S&T system: 

□ there was little S&T leadership at the ministerial level; 

□ resource allocations were essentially frozen; 

□ current priorities did not recognize South Africa as an African country; 

□ community groups needed help in articulating the needs and wishes of the poorer majority; 

□ organizations needed to make a commitment to becoming non-racist and non-sexist. 

The policy recommendations were as follows: 

□ debate on policy options should be encouraged and a formal forum should be established; 

□ a non-partisan independent commission of enquiry into the tertiary education system should be 
established; 

□ indigenous S&T policy research should be promoted; 

□ research foresight techniques should be used to identify priorities; 

□ international collaboration should be intensified. 

Probably the most heated comment related to the National Accelerator Centre (NAC). The 
committee noted that 

"no-one we met, outside those directly involved in the NAC programme, supported or 
justified a continued draining of scarce R&D funds into this project — the mission agrees 
with this criticism. Nuclear physics is an expensive area of pure science which many 
industrialized countries have difficulty supporting. No country with the huge educational 
backlog faced by South Africa should perpetuate this misallocation of very scarce 

f f 8 

resources . 

The report faced a number of criticisms from those who supported the NAC, including Dr A. 
Bromley, science adviser to President Bush, and the University of Western Cape's Physics 
Department (which aspires to be an ANC think-tank). Nevertheless, the mission achieved its main 
objective: the Science and Technology Initiative (STI), a national forum for science policy, was 
created. 



THE SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY INITIATIVE 

The STI was created by the ANC, COSATU and SANCO in order to follow up the IDRC review 
and to discuss a process for jointly addressing issues relating to the country's science system and 



8 Mission report towards a science and technology policy for a democractic South Africa. 1993. (p. 67). Available from the IDRC 
Regional Office for Southern Africa, P O Box 477, Wits, Johannesburg, 2050, South Africa 
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policy during the transition to democracy. Along with the organizers, representatives of key S&T 
organizations and institutions participate in the STI. The first meeting took place in Johannesburg 
in early 1993 and set six priorities: 

□ getting information on the existing S&T system from the SAC; 

□ establishing transparency and accountability in the existing decision-making and advisory 
process; 

□ beginning to establish what is required of a future S&T decision-making system; 

□ identifying ways to help research establishments respond to the major issues and in particular 
finding ways to link the STI with other multi-party forums; 

□ ensuring that the STI actively pursues representation of the entire South African workforce; 

□ investigating how the scientific councils should be run in the short and long-term. 

All reports were submitted to the newly elected Minister of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology 
in August 1994. Those on the management of the scientific councils and the national S&T system 
are most likely to have the most influence on S&T policy. The report on the research councils is 
designed to empower their board members vis-a-vis the council executives and to introduce 
transparency and accountability. Recommendations that depart from the status quo included 

□ providing boards with a secretariat wholly accountable to them as well as funds for contracting 
professional expertise; 

□ developing strategic plans with clear and explicit targets with respect of functions and 
performance; 

□ and legislation that would force boards to function openly and transparently. 9,10,11 

□ The report concerning management of the S&T system is relatively more controversial. It 
recommends establishing three bodies — a national board, a national forum and a government 
department — for science and technology. The board is allocated the task of managing S&T 
on behalf of parliament. The forum, a body representing the private sector, government, 
labour, the S&T community and provincial administrators, meets once a year "to take note of 
past performance of the S&T in the country, consider foresight presentations and debate 
themes, goals and the S&T management issues for the future". 10 The S&T department plays a 
coordinating role. 

The main criticisms of the recommended system are that the research system will be managed at 
arm's length from government departments — which contradicts the ANC's philosophy of 
concentrating government — and that the recommended forum may be a token body with the 
scientific councils still reporting to different ministries. The report was intended to cover all sectors 
but concentrated on the scientific councils and mentioned tertiary education only briefly. 



THE BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA 

The democratic elections of April 1994 could not leave the S&T system untouched. The 
established coalition government, dominated by the ANC, increased the number of ministers and 
ministries to 27. One of the new ministries is dedicated to arts, culture, science and technology and 
is served by its own government department. Education has become the responsibility of a 



9 STI Science Councils: 1994. Towards the democratisation of governance. Available from the STI Secretariat, CSIR, P O Box 395, 
Pretoria, 0001, South Africa. 

10 STI proposals for a future national science and technology management system in South Africa. 1994. (p. 35). To obtain, see 
ref. 4. 

11 STI employment composition and affirmative action programmes of the Science Council in South Africa. 1994. To obtain see 
ref. 4. 
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separate minister and as a result S&T has been disentangled from education, at least 
administratively. The ministry was given to the Inkatha-affiliated Dr B.S. Ngubane. 

In one of his first speeches, given to the Natal branch of the South African Royal Society, the 
minister made a number of statements indicating the future directions of S&T policy. He said "... 
the state should act in an enabling and supportive capacity, realizing that in our country arts, 
culture, science and technology will flourish best when political and bureaucratic control is light". 
He said that his department would provide "a holistic approach towards the state's responsibilities 
for science and technology" and would ensure feedback between policy development and 
implementation. The new minister will be responsible for representing science in competition with 
other state responsibilities, incorporating funding priorities into resource allocation, ensuring an 
adequately qualified S&T workforce, enhancing international cooperation, encouraging technology 
development and transfer and monitoring the whole system. 

The minister also emphasized the importance of human resource development, pointing out that 
developed countries have, on average, about 24 researchers and 15 technicians per 10 000 of the 
population, while South Africa has 4 and 2,5 respectively. 13 He also stressed the importance of 
using priorities as well as formulae in state funding of S&T and, in a statement shaking the 
foundations of the framework autonomy, said that "this (setting of priorities) might possibly 
require changes in the funding policy of inter alia the Foundation for Research Development that 
will impact on research at universities in as far as they are funded through the foundation". This is 
a radical statement because the framework autonomy has allowed the research councils to be 
autonomous and to identify and implement priorities as they see fit. Finally, in the speech that he 
gave in the debate on his budget vote in parliament in September 1994, Minister Ngubane ordered 
the STI committee to carry out an S&T foresight exercise in 1995. 14 

THE RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 

An important issue emphasized by the minister is the Reconstruction and Development 
Programme (RDP). The RDP is the socio-economic policy framework adopted by the coalition 
government "towards the final eradication of apartheid and the building of a democratic, non-racial 
and non-sexist future" 15 and currently forms the basis of all socio-economic policies in the country. 
Its five key priorities are: meeting people's basic needs, developing human resources, building the 
economy, democratizing the state and society and implementing the RDP. The philosophy of the 
programme is one of demand-led expansion, with a focus on public sector investment in the early 
post-apartheid years. It explicitly calls for a public works programme to provide immediate 
employment relief; redistribution of a "substantial amount of land" (p. 21) to the landless; 
construction of over one million homes; provision of ten years of free and compulsory education; 
clean water and sanitation for all; and the electrification of 2,5 million homes. 

While the RDP does not treat science and technology as an independent entity, S&T will 
undoubtedly be influenced by the recommended reforms, especially by the RDP's centralist 
approach to development. The RDP has made a number of statements with policy consequences 
for S&T, including the goals of enhancing technological capacity "to ensure that as part of the 



12 Ngubane, S.B. 1994. A conceptual framework for a science and technology policy. Speech delivered by the Minister of Arts, Culture, 
Science and Technology at the University of Natal branch of the Royal Society of South Africa, (p. 3). To obtain, see ref. 4. 

13 Ngubane, S.B. 1994. Thoughts on science and technology. Speech delivered by the Minister of Arts, Culture, Science and 
Technology at the weekly Forum of the University of Natal, (p. 5). To obtain, see ref. 4 

14 Ngubane, S.B. 1994. Speech by the Minister in the Debate on his Budget Vote September J994. To obtain, see ref. 4. 

15 African National Congress. 1994. The Reconstruction and Development Programme: a policy framework, (p. 1). Available from 
Umanyano Publications, P O Box 2851, Johannesburg, 2000, South Africa. 
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restructuring of the industry. South Africa emerges as a significant exporter of manufactured 
goods”; developing "extensive institutional support and governmental capacity to ensure 
successful research foresight”, and regular reviews of ministry, research council and public 
corporation activities. The expected publication of the RDP White Paper will further clarify and 
formalize a number of these issues. 

Science and technology are entering a new era in South Africa. The government of national unity 
has sown the first seeds of a national S&T policy. It will be up to technocrats now to navigate the 
ship of science and technology into safe seas. 
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HUMAN SCIENCES RESEARCH AT SOUTH AFRICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

Johann M out on 

University of Stellenbosch 



INTRODUCTION 

It is the main aim of this chapter to present a descriptive overview of aspects of the research output 
in the human sciences at South African universities. The emphasis is on such features as research 
organization, research management and research themes. Even with these specific objectives in 
mind, it is not possible to cover the various human sciences disciplines adequately. Nor is it 
possible to present a complete picture of the historical trends in various disciplines. Owing to 
constraints of space and lack of information, the picture presented here is one of broad paint 
strokes on a large and still incomplete canvas. 

The first two sections of the chapter provide the broad funding framework and policy context for 
university research in South Africa in general. The third section is devoted to patterns of 
expenditure on R&D in the human sciences in South Africa and also how these compare with some 
international statistics. The fourth and fifth sections constitute the main foci of the chapter. Section 
four provides a thematic analysis of the Masters and doctoral theses of some selected disciplines as 
reflected in the CSD Database on Current and Completed Research. This database spans the period 
between 1969 and 1994. The fifth Section presents an equally "rough” analysis of selected research 
institutes at South African universities. The paper ends with some summary remarks. 



FUNDING FRAMEWORK 

Research at South African universities has traditionally been funded through two main channels. 
Institutional support for academic salaries and research support was provided directly to the 
universities by the Department of National Education (now Department of Education) according to 
a formula based on the number of students enrolled, the number of students successfully 
completing their studies and research output. Separately budgeted finance for projects and 
scholarships is provided by the science councils through the so-called agency- funding mechanisms 
(e.g. the Centre for Science Development of the Human Sciences Research Council). 

The philosophy behind the funding formula is "that it should clearly be seen to be immune to 
manipulation by administrative whim or political caprice, (it should consist) of fair and 
unambiguous rules that allocate the available resources in accordance with both need and merit, 
(and it should embrace) academic effectiveness" (Venter, 1985 quoted in Pouris, 1991a). The 
formula that has been developed uses as endogenous variables the number of scientific articles 
published by the staff and students and the size of what are referred to as the "effective subsidy 
students". These are defined as the weighted sum of full-time equivalent enrolments and passed 
degree credits weighted by factors one to four, depending upon level (one for Bachelor degrees 
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and four for PhDs) with a further distinction between human science students and natural science 
students. 

Various kinds of criticism have been brought against this formula-based approach. According to 
Pouris (1991b) some of the policy implications (not all bad) of the system are the following: 

(1) It is to be expected that universities will intensify their efforts to enlist more postgraduate 
students since these create much more revenue than undergraduate students. 

(2) The incorporation of the number of successful students into the formula (output) and the lack 
of quality indicators, may in fact result in a lowering of standards. 

(3) Universities are subsidized partially for research (staff research time) even though their staff 
may not perform any research at all. For Pouris this means that the conceptual fairness of the 
formula is violated and, equally serious, the cost of the staff research time that is accounted for 
in the national R&D expenditure figures (see later) gives a distorted picture of the country's 
research effort. Bunting (1994) makes a similar point when he argues that the methodology 
used in calculating these figures depends on the "time sheets" that each academic staff member 
has to complete each year. These time sheets reflect "guesstimates" and, as Bunting correctly 
shows, are more a reflection of the self-images of staff members than actual time spent on 
research. 

(4) The lack of adequate funding discrimination among the various disciplines means that no 
direction is given regarding what the universities should produce. In comparing South African 
universities with their British counterparts and using a distinction by Ashworth (whereby 
universities are classified as arts, technological or general universities), Pouris (1991b) shows 
that all South African universities are classified as arts universities. His point is that there is 
nothing in the funding formula that will change this situation. 

These sentiments are echoed by C.J. Reinecke (1993) who also points to other disfunctions in the 
current system. His first point is an obvious one. Since its inception, the new formula-based system 
has never been fully implemented. A general lack of funds has led to the introduction of the so- 
called A-factor into the formula which is nothing less than an annual percentage cut in the subsidy. 
Other factors, e.g. the differential growth in the universities and the disproportionate increase in 
students in the humanities, have also led to unacceptable adjustments and manipulations of the 
formula. Other assessments of the system are found in Evens & Melck (1989) and Du Plessis and 
Smit (1991). 

On the positive side, the new system seems to have stimulated an interest in postgraduate research 
and research output. This is evidenced by the growth in the number of local journals and the 
impression (at least of the author) that more journal articles have been produced over the past 
decade. It is also manifested in a resurgence of interest since 1985 in research methodology as seen 
in the number of new courses in research methods both at universities and technikons. 

STRUCTURAL INEQUITIES IN THE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 

It is important to take note of some of the structural inequities in the South African university 
system as these have had a major impact on the production of human scientific knowledge in the 
country. 

There are 21 universities in South Africa with a combined student enrollment of 376 020 (1992 
figures). Approximately 44% of these students are white, 42% black, 6,7% so-called coloured and 
6,4% Asian. If we focus on the humanities, social and economic sciences only, we find that there is 
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a total number of 160 300 undergraduate students and 42 700 postgraduate students in those 
sciences. A breakdown by race begins to reveal some of the inequities in the system. 

Undergraduate: 

□ 74 820 white 

□ 63 270 black 

□ 10 840 "coloured" 

□ 11 370 Asian 

Postgraduate: 

□ 27 871 white 

□ 9 551 black 

□ 2 749 "coloured" 

□ 2 509 Asian 

The ratio of white undergraduate to postgraduate students is 2,7:1 compared to 6,6:1 for black 
students. Stated differently, one out of every 2,7 white undergraduate students will continue with a 
graduate degree, whereas one out of every 6,6 black undergraduate students will proceed with a 
postgraduate programme. Bunting (1994) makes a similar point when he refers to the fact that only 
2% of students in the historically black universities were enrolled for Master's and Doctor's 
degrees (1 200 students) in 1990 compared to 16% at the Afrikaans historically white universities 
(HWUs) (11 200 students) and 13% at the English HWUs (6 500 students). 

Due to historical political factors, it has become conventional to distinguish between four 
categories of universities: 

□ Historically white universities (HWU) — Afrikaans medium of instruction 

□ Historically white universities (HWU) — English medium of instruction 

□ Historically black universities (HBU) 

□ The University of South Africa (distance education) 

The real imbalances in research expenditure are reflected in the following statistics (quoted in 
Bunting, 1994): 

Of the total research expenditure on the human sciences in 1991/92, 44% was spent at the HWU 
(Afrikaans), 34% at the HWU (English), 12% at UNISA and a meagre 10% at the historically black 
universities. Related to the number of students enrolled in these universities, this meant that the 
historically white universities spent between five and six times more on research per full-time 
student and approximately three times more on research per staff member than the HBU group. 

Bunting (1994) identifies three major factors that would account for these inequalities: 

(a) The HBU group enrolls a far greater proportion than the other groups of the country's 
educationally disadvantaged students. 

(b) Fulltime student equivalent (FTE) to academic staff ratios are less favourable in the HBU group 
than in the HWU group. In 1990 these ratios were: 

□ HWU Afrikaans 16:1 

□ HWU English 12:1 

□ HBU 22:1 

(c) Academic staff in the HBU groups tend to be underqualified in comparison to staff in the 
HWUs. Compared to 44% of staff at the HWUs in possession of a doctoral degree, only 23 % 
of staff at HBUs had a PhD degree. 
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The discussion thus far should have alerted the reader to two facts: firstly, most of the official 
figures on research expenditure are probably inflated. This means that it is advisable to focus more 
on the proportional differences and comparisons between universities and disciplines than the 
absolute values of the figures. Secondly, these figures reflect a fundamentally skewed system with 
the bulk of research production located at the historically white universities. 

EXPENDITURE ON HUMAN SCIENCES RESEARCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Total R&D expenditure for the natural and human sciences in 1991/92 came to R2 786 087 000, 
which constitutes 1,042% of the Gross Domestic Product (GNP). Of this, 13,8% or R383 734 000 
was spent on the human sciences, which reflects a proportional decrease from 1989/90 when the 
human sciences received 15,0% (or R266 million) of the total R&D expenditure. An international 
comparison (see Table 1) shows that this percentage is significantly less than that spent on the 
human sciences by the top industrialized countries. If the amounts (in the table) for the social 
sciences, professional and vocational sciences (which include education, law and management 
sciences) and the arts and humanities are combined the results are: the Netherlands (27,5%), Japan 
(23,4%), the UK (19%), West Germany (16,4%), France (13,5%) and the USA (11,2%). 



Table l: 1 Breakdown of national expenditures on academic 
and related research by main field, 1987 a 



Expenditure (1987 M$) 




UK 


FRG 


France 


Neths 


US 


Japan 


Average* 5 


Engineering 


436 

15,5% 


505 

12,5% 


359 

11,2% 


112 

11,7% 


1 966 
13,2% 


809 

21,6% 


14,3% 


Physical sciences 


565 

20,2% 


1 015 
25,1% 


955 

29,7% 


208 

21,7% 


2 325 
15,6% 


543 

14,5% 


21,2% 


Environmental 

sciences 


188 

6,7% 


183 

4,5% 


172 

5,3% 


27 

2,8% 


859 

5,8% 


136 

3,7% 


4,8% 


Maths and computing 


209 

7,5% 


156 

3,9% 


175 

5,4% 


34 

3,5% 


596 

4,0% 


88 

2,3% 


4,4% 


Life sciences 


864 

30,9% 


1 483 
36,7% 


1 116 
34,7% 


313 

32,7% 


7 285 
48,9% 


1 261 
33,7% 


36,3% 


Social sciences (and 
psychology) 


187 

6,7% 


210 

5,2% 


146 

4,6% 


99 

10,4% 


754 

5,1% 


145 

3,9% 


6,0% 


Professional and 
vocational 


161 

5,7% 


203 

5,0% 


67 

2,1% 


82 

8,5% 


490 

3,3% 


369 

9,9% 


5,8% 


Arts and humanities 


184 

6,6% 


251 

6,2% 


218 

6,8% 


83 

8,6% 


411 

2,8% 


358 

9,6% 


6,8% 


Multidisciplinary 


6 

0,2% 


32 

0,8% 


3 

0,1% 


1 

0,1% 


217 

1,5% 


28 

0,8% 


0,6% 


TOTAL 


2 798 
100% 


4 037 
100% 


3 212 
100% 


958 

100% 


14 904 
100% 


3 736 
100% 


100% 



(a) Expenditure data are based on OECD "purchasing power parities" for 1987 calculated in early 1989. 

(b) This represents an unweighted average for six countries (i.e. national figures have not been weighted to take into 
account the differing sizes of countries). 



1 International trends in government support for academic and related research. Chapter 8, p. 219. 
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In the remainder of this section we focus on the human sciences and provide some detailed 
breakdowns. Figure 1 shows a breakdown of expenditure per main sector. 



R&D expenditure per main sector 

(Thousands of rands) 




Figure 1 (1991/92 DNE survey) 



Government 18% 
R 69 273 



Most of the 18% spent in the government sector would go to the Human Sciences Research 
Council and the research sections of government departments. The total of R263,6l million for the 
tertiary sector is made up of R261,2 million for the universities and R2,4 million for the technikons. 



A breakdown of main types of expenditure for the tertiary sector is given in Figure 2. 



Main types of expenditure in tertiary sector 

(Thousands of rands) 



Labour costs 57% 
R 151 056 




Apparatus 1 % 
R 2 648 
Balance 8% 

R 21 843 



Figure 2 (1991/92 DNE survey) 



Overheads 33% 
R 88 055 
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Figure 3 presents a breakdown of expenditure per university and by source of funding. The 
government contribution referred to is predominantly made up of funds channelled through the 
science councils (HSRC in this case) on the basis of peer evaluation mechanisms. This figure again 
reflects the huge differences between the HWUs and HBUs. As one would expect, the rank order 
would correlate highly with the size of the universities (with the exception of RAU). It should be 
noted that the DNE results that are used in this report do not include information on the 
universities in the former "national states", i.e. Unibo, Venda, UFH and UNITRA. 



Expenditure per university and source of funding 



UNISA 

UCT 

UP 

RAU 

Wits 

US 

UN 

UOFS 

PUCHE 

Rhodes 

UDW 

Vista 

UWC 

UPE 

UniZUL 

UNIN 

Medunsa 



i 30,174 



IS 23,729 
] 27,7; 



27,333 

gg 26,583; 






] 25,013 



I I £4,197 




15 20 

Millions of rands 



Figure 3 (1991/92 DNE survey) 



I Government ^Tertiary sector □ Business ^Non-profit 



A more detailed breakdown according to human science disciplines (in the tertiary sector) is 
presented in Figures 4a and 4b. I have classified the disciplines into five main categories: 

□ Social and behavioural sciences (education, psychology, sociology, anthropology, social work 
and so on); 

□ Cultural sciences/humanities (philosophy, history, theology, law); 

□ Economic sciences; 

□ Political science and public administration; 

□ Arts and languages. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of these graphs is that most expenditure goes to what is 
sometimes referred to as the "professional and vocational disciplines", i.e. education, law and 
business or management sciences. This is probably because large numbers of students in South 
Africa continue with postgraduate studies due to practical concerns of getting jobs and improving 
their qualifications. The converse of this is that relatively small amounts are devoted to research in 
basic disciplines such as philosophy, sociology, political science and certain areas of psychology. 
The relatively high expenditure on theology is probably a reflection both of the career possibilities 
and the prominent position that theological and religious studies have always held in South 
African academia. 



According to the 1991/92 survey a total of 7 013 researchers were involved in human sciences 
research in the tertiary sector with a total labour cost of R148 114 000. A breakdown per major 
discipline is given in Figures 5a and 5b. As one would expect — given the way in which the DNE 
figures are constituted — there is a high correlation between these figures and the expenditure 
patterns represented in Figures 4a and 4b. 
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Using a different database (the HSRC's register of graduates) a rough picture of the qualifications 
profile of human scientists in various disciplines is given in Figure 6. 



Expenditure per discipline 
(Social Sciences and Humanities) 



Education 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Archaeology 
Anthropology 
Social work 
Communication 
Criminology 
Social sciences (T) 
Philosophy 
History 
Theology 
Law 

Humanities (T) 




Figure 4a (1991/92 DNE survey) 



Millions 



Expenditure per discipline 



Economics 
Accounting 
Business economics 
Business management 
Labour studies 
Transport economics 
Economic sciences (T) 

Political science 
Public admin. 
Development admin. 
Political sciences (T) 

Languages 

Arts 



Figure 4(b) (1991/92 DNE survey) 
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Number of researchers per discipline 




Figure 5a (1991/92 DNE survey) 



Number of researchers per discipline 



Economics 
Accounting 
Business economics 
Business management 
Labour studies 
Transport economics 
Economic sciences T 

Political science 
Public admin. 
Development admin. 
Political sciences T 

Languages 

Arts 




1 246 



1347 



400 600 800 1000 1200 1400 



Figure 5b (1991/92 DNE survey) 



Keeping in mind the earlier cautionary note about the absolute size of the figures reported, the 
main conclusions to be drawn from these statistics are the following: 
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Qualifications of researchers 

(Statistics as on 1 April 1991) 



Political sciences 
Economic sciences 
Humanities 
Arts 

Social sciences 
Law 
Languages 
Other 




0 % 25 % 50 % 75 % 100 % 



| Doctor's ^ Master's Q Honours 



Figure 6 (Source: Cilliers & Prinsloo) 



□ Expenditure on the human sciences in South Africa does not compare favourably with the top 
industrialized countries in the world. 

□ Within the human sciences there is a strong bias toward expenditure on predominantly 
professional and vocational disciplines. The counter to this is that expenditure on the "basic" 
human science disciplines — psychology, philosophy, sociology — is disproportionately low. 
As shown later, the reason why psychology has a fairly high ranking is largely due to 
expenditure on clinical, vocational and industrial psychology (the professional focus) rather 
than on areas such as personality or social psychology. 

□ The figures reported provide evidence of the large inequities in the university system in the 
country with most of the expenditure spent at the HWUs. 

PATTERNS IN POSTGRADUATE RESEARCH IN THE 
HUMAN SCIENCES 

The discussion in this section focuses on patterns and trends in studies that were undertaken for 
degree purposes. The data — Masters and Doctors theses in the human sciences — cover the 25 
year period between 1969 and 1994. The data source is the NEXUS database of the HSRC which is 
the most complete database on postgraduate research in the country. It currently includes listings 
of 28 932 Masters and 9 222 doctoral studies in the human sciences. [This means that it is more 
complete than the HSRC Register of Graduates that has listed — for the same period — a total of 
23 252 Master's and 4 802 doctoral degrees in the human sciences). 

Figure 7 summarizes the Master's and doctoral studies per main discipline for the whole period. 

The 14 disciplines listed here account for more than 80% (or 30 960) of all the listings in the 
database. [Note: The Centre for Science Development is dependent on the cooperation of the 
universities in maintaining this database. Although it is a very comprehensive database, there will 
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Master’s/Doctor’s studies per discipline 
( 1969 - 1994 ) 



Education 
Business Admin. 

Psychology 
Theology 
Law 
Economics 
History 
Social Work 
Business Economics 
Political Studies 
Geography 
Sociology 
Philosophy 
Anthropology 

0 2 4 6 8 10 

Thousands 

H Master's ^ Doctor's 

Figure 7 (Source: Nexus database) 




inevitably be gaps in the data that may be bigger for certain universities or disciplines than for 
others. This will undoubtedly affect at least some of the conclusions drawn later in the chapter. In 
an attempt to establish whether and where there are such gaps in the HSRC data information on 
full-time equivalent students in selected disciplines was requested from the CUP for the period 
1987-1991 and compared with the HSRC data. Any significant discrepancies between these two 
sets of figures (NEXUS and CUP) are highlighted in the discussion that follows.] 

The output per university is indicated in breakdowns of the first six disciplines — which together 
account for nearly 78% of all Masters and doctoral degrees listed in NEXUS — and presented in 
Figures 8-13. 

Discussion 

The figures reveal that most postgraduate theses in the human sciences in which country are 
produced at the Afrikaans-medium universities. It is possible that this result reflects a systematic 
underrepresentation of information on the English-medium universities. However selected 
comparisons with CUP figures on FTE's do not support this thesis. 

A possible reason for this disparity lies in the difference in philosophy, as far as postgraduate 
teaching is concerned, between Afrikaans and English campuses. Afrikaans universities on the 
whole follow the (American) model of coursework (which makes tuition of large numbers of 
students easier) compared to the English universities where the British model of tutoring and self- 
study is more dominant. The latter approach does not lend itself nor does it promote large 
numbers of postgraduate students. A second — to some extent related — explanation, would 
emphasize that many Afrikaans universities have always defined themselves as "volksuniversi- 
teite" (universities for the [Afrikaner] volk) with the distinct goal of training students to play a 
major role in service to the "volk". 

Other interesting features of the figures, which are more discipline-specific, are discussed below. 
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Education 

The most striking feature of the graph is the predominance of the five Afrikaans HWUs (UP, RAU, 
Potchefstroom, Stellenbosch and Orange Free State), together with UNISA, in the production of 
education degrees. Comparison with CUP data suggests no major discrepancies with NEXUS data 
except for the UOFS (much lower estimate) and RAU (slightly lower estimate). This means that the 
predominance of the five Afrikaans universities in the field of education is even higher than 
suggested by Figure 8. 



Education 

(Breakdown per university 1969-1994) 
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Figure 8 (Source: Nexus database) 



At least two (complementary) explanations come to mind: (1) Departments of Education were 
relatively recently established at English campuses, in some cases only in the mid-seventies; (2) the 
motivation for social mobility of teachers and school principals in the education departments, led 
to huge numbers enrolling for MEd and DEd degrees at Afrikaans universities in the late seventies 
and eighties. An important consequence of this is that a significant "cohort" of teachers was 
trained at institutions where a very specific brand of fundamental pedagogics was and remains 
dominant. 

Psychology 

One is once again struck by the fact that the larger proportion of degrees was awarded at 
predominantly Afrikaans universities. Comparison with the data provided by the Committee for 
University Principals (CUP) indicates that the NEXUS data is fairly accurate, the only exceptions 
being the University of Natal (where the CUP figure is 142 compared to the NEXUS figure of 30), 
Rhodes University (CUP = 68; NEXUS = 33) and the University of Stellenbosch (CUP = 220; 
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NEXUS = 176). In all other cases the figures are very similar. Although the size of the university 
is a variable that may distort the figures, this alone does not explain why, for example, universities 
such as RAU and Potchefstroom, have produced more Masters and Doctors degrees in psychology 
than WITS and UCT. 



Psychology 

(Breakdown per university 1969-1994) 
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Figure 9: (Source: Nexus database) 



Business administration 

As one would expect, postgraduate research in business administration is nearly exclusively done 
at universities that have business schools. A trend that is noticeable in other "professional" 
disciplines is even more pronounced here, i.e. that the ratio of Master's to Doctor's degrees is 
extremely high (approximately 9:1). The overall ratio of Master's to Doctor's degrees in all human 
science disciplines as listed in the NEXUS database is 3:1. 
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Business Administration 

(Breakdown per university 1969-1994) 
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Figure 10: (Source: Nexus database) 




Theology 

With the exception of UNISA, most theological degrees have been awarded at universities (UP, 
US, UOFS, PUCHE) with theological seminaries. It is also significant that two HBUs — UWC and 
UDW — appear (for the first time) under the top ten universities. One possible explanation is that 
"coloured 11 and Asian students who wished to study theology in the heyday of the apartheid era, 
had no choice but to attend one of these universities. Unlike other disciplines, such as psychology 
or education, they didn't have the option of going to the English universities (where there are no 
theological seminaries). 



Theology 

(Breakdown per university 1969-1994) 
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Figure II: (Source: Nexus database) 
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Law 

(Breakdown per university 1969-1994) 




Figure 12: (Source: Nexus database) 
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Figure 13: (Source: Nexus database) 



Economics 

(Breakdown per university 1969-1994) 




The general trend regarding the predominance of Afrikaans universities in awarding postgraduate 
degrees is again evident in the cases of law and economics. In the latter instance the University of 
Pretoria and RAU "outperform" UNISA. It is not obvious why this is so. One possibility may be 
related to the geographical location of UP and RAU within the economic and business heartland of 
the country. Because of this and other reasons, these two universities have traditionally had strong 
Departments of Economics with prominent scholars. It would still not explain UNISA's relatively 
small output. 
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In general, information from this sample of disciplines seems to support the following conclusions: 

(1) The hypothesis that Afrikaans-medium universities have attracted more postgraduate students 
because of their emphasis on coursework at Master's level seems to be borne out by the data. 

(2) The predominance of UP, RAU and to some extent UNISA in all subjects must partly be due 
to simple demographics and their location in the economic heartland of the country. 

(3) The consistently high ranking of RAU is probably the result of a deliberate philosophy at that 
university to promote postgraduate studies. 

In the final part of this section, 1 examine five disciplines in more detail and show how the degrees 
are distributed within the main subfields. The focus is on education, psychology, history, sociology 
and political studies. 

Education 

Out of the total of 7 917 Master's and Doctor's degrees listed, a large proportion (60%) were 
awarded in seven subfields. 



Table 2: Education — breakdown by subfield 





M 


D 


Psychopedagogics (1 052) 


770 


282 


Didactics (specific subjects) (931) 


703 


228 


Fundamental Pedagogics 
(Philosophy of Education) (719) 


437 


282 


Administration of Education (597) 


436 


161 


Orthopedagogics (484) 


356 


128 


Didactics (General) (403) 


282 


121 


Sociopedagogics (401) 


274 


127 



Psychology 

Out of the total of 4 602 Master's and Doctor's degrees listed, a significant proportion (61%) were 
awarded in five subfields. 

Table 3: Psychology — breakdown by subfield 





M 


D 


Clinical Psychology (914) 


780 


134 


Industrial Psychology (860) 


700 


160 


Personality Psychology (414) 


314 


100 


Counselling Psychology (335) 


284 


51 


Social Psychology (305) 


233 


72 
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History 

Out of the total of 1 286 Master's and Doctor's degrees listed, a significant proportion (60%) were 
awarded in eight subfields. 



Table 4: History — breakdown by subfield 





M 


D 


SA Regional History (229) 


189 


40 


SA Politiical History (157) 


117 


40 


Biographies/memoirs (95) 


65 


30 


SA Economic/Industrial History (86) 


70 


16 


SA History (1838-1910) (60) 


38 


22 


SA Military History (51) 


34 


17 


Boer Wars of Independence (51) 


37 


14 


African History (45) 


34 


11 



Sociology 

Out of the total of 786 Master's and Doctor's degrees listed, a significant proportion (65%) were 
awarded in nine subfields. 



Table 5: Sociology — breakdown by subfield 





M 


D 


Industrial Sociology (169) 


128 


41 


Social Organization (79) 


53 


26 


Sociology Theory (56) 


29 


27 


Family Sociology (54) 


38 


16 


Social Change (41) 


26 


15 


Public Opinion Research (32) 


26 


6 


Social Problems Research (27) 


19 


8 


Rural/Urban Sociology (27) 


21 


6 


Group Dynamics (25) 


18 


7 
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Political Studies 

Out of the total of 875 Master's and Doctor's degrees listed, a significant proportion (65%) were 
awarded in seven subfields. 



Table 6: Political Studies — breakdown by subfield 





M 


D 


Political Dynamics (170) 


124 


46 


International Politics (130) 


95 


44 


Political Theory (100) 


71 


29 


African Politics (66) 


53 


13 


Conflict Studies (51) 


41 


10 


SA Politics (34) 


28 


6 


Strategic Studies (32) 


26 


6 



Some concluding observations: 

□ The emphasis on professional and vocational concerns is clearly evident in such disciplines as 
education and psychology. 

□ There is a clear focus on local or regional issues in such disciplines as history and political 
studies 

□ What is not evident from these tables is how certain subfields are dominant at certain 
universities. A few examples: Nearly half (491) of all degrees in clinical psychology have been 
awarded at three universities: UNISA, UP and RAU. Similarly UP's dominance in the field of 
orthopedagogics is illustrated by the fact that they have awarded 280 out of the total of 484 
degrees in this field. On the other hand, regional history degrees, for example, are evenly 
distributed among most of the universities. 

□ There seems to be a strong interest in theoretical and philosophical issues as reflected in the 
high rankings of fundamental pedagogics, sociological theory and political theory. This 
contrasts vividly, however, with the low rankings of methodological issues. In none of the 
disciplines referred to does "methodology" feature highly. 

The focus in this section has been on the production of postgraduate work as reflected in certain 
general patterns in a limited number of disciplines. These patterns reflect both the disciplinary, 
paradigmatic and personal interests of lecturers and students, but are also influenced by larger 
issues such as demographics, institutional research policies and career and professional 
considerations. The following section focuses on the production of research at university 
institutes and research centres. Other interests, such as societal needs and priorities and the 
priorities of funding agencies, may be more evident in this area. 
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UNIVERSITY INSTITUTES AND RESEARCH CENTRES 

Information sources used in this section were the "South African Directory of Human Sciences 
Research Institutions", additional information provided on such institutions by the CSD 
Documentation Centre and the annual reports of a sample of such institutions. The analysis was 
based on data on 86 research institutes, centres and bureaux in the human sciences. Annual reports 
and information brochures of about 40 of these institutes were available at the time of writing. 

This section focuses on four issues 

□ Size/staff profiles 

□ A classification in terms of year of establishment 

□ A classification in terms of "institutional modality" 

□ A discussion of thematic patterns 

Size of institute 

A review of the 86 centres reveals a large variance from basically one-person units to reasonably 
sized institutes with an extensive range of activities and production. This correlates to some extent 
with size of the parent organization and age of the institute. Forty-five of the 86 have less than ten 
full-time or part-time staff members and 41 have more than ten. Of the 35 centres that have less 
than five staff members, ten were established since 1980 and 15 since 1985. The increase in 
research production that took place since the early eighties (and which gained impetus from the 
introduction of South African Post Secondary Education System (SAPSE) in 1983) probably led to 
the proliferation of these numerous small centres. In most cases the centre consists of a scholar 
(with minimal infrastructural support) who created a centre to function as an institutional 
framework within which to conduct his or her specific research interests. There is, of course, 
nothing wrong with this concept, but this fact should be kept in mind when an assessment of the 
role of research institutes is made. 

Small centres such as these (which constitute between a quarter and a third of all research centres in 
the country) should be clearly distinguished from research centres that are well staffed (more than 
ten staff members), that have an extensive range of activities and services and that regularly 
produce reports and articles. At the top end of the scale are the larger institutes and centres — 
more than 20 staff members. These are exceptions. Examples are the Centre for Continuing 
Education (UPE), the Group for Research and Development in Mathematics, Science and 
Technology Education (WITS), the Institute of Education (UNIBO), the Institute for Theological 
Research (UNISA), the Bureau for Economic Research (US), the Employment Research Unit (UPE), 
the Centre for Social and Development Studies (UN), the Institute for Social and Economic 
Research (UDW), the Institute of Criminology (UCT), WITS Rural Facility, the Institute for 
Contemporary History (UOFS), the Centre for Applied Legal Studies (WITS), the Centre for 
Health Policy (WITS) and the Centre for Cognitive Development (Vista). 

A cautionary note is in order. The information provided shows that the criteria applied in 
determining the staff size of institutes vary considerably. It is, for example, not always clear 
whether part-time students and visiting fellows are included as "staff" of an institute. Many 
members of research institutes are also involved in teaching and other activities at their universities 
and these distinctions are not always made. This means that absolute staff sizes do not give a true 
picture of the number of research staff as opposed to support and administrative staff. 

Classification in terms of year of establishment 

Information is available on the date of establishment of 80 of the centres. Ten of these were created 
before 1968, 36 between 1965 and 1985 and a relatively large number (34) since 1986. Although 
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these time intervals are somewhat arbitrary, two considerations played a role. The mid-sixties saw 
a proliferation of new universities in South Africa: on the one hand, a number of "homeland" 
universities came into being (UniZul, UNIBO, UNIN, Venda, UNITRA); on the other hand two 
new universities (RAU and UPE) were established specifically to promote the cause of 
Afrikanerdom. The 1985 date was chosen because it coincided with two significant dates. First, the 
introduction of SAPSE in 1983 led to a significant increase in research production in the mid- and 
late eighties and the subsequent establishment of many new research institutes. Second, and 
perhaps more importantly it also refers to a period in our socio-political history where the struggle 
against apartheid reached a new intensity. This fact is relevant because the new resistance to the 
apartheid government led, in the late eighties, to the establishment of many "oppositional" and 
"social critical" research initiatives. This does not imply that no critical research centres existed 
prior to this date. A significant number of such "oppositional centres" were established in the early 
and late seventies, including the Institute for Black Research, UN (1972), the History Research 
Group, WITS (1972), the Institute of Criminology, UCT (1977) and the Centre for Applied Legal 
Studies, WITS (1978). 

While this periodization is somewhat arbitrary, it does suggest the following distinctions between 
research centres. 

□ The "pioneer" centres: Centres established before the mid-sixties 

□ The "prestige" factor: The establishment of research centres in the 1970s and early eighties, 
especially at the new universities, was motivated by considerations of academic prestige. 

□ The impact of the SAPSE system in the eighties and early nineties led again to a proliferation of 
institutes. External rewards and financial pressure played major roles here. 

□ The "political factor": In the late eighties, politically-driven centres with explicit critical and 
oppositional philosophies were established. 

The considerations that underly the last three distinctions are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
Prestige factors, financial rewards and political motives sometimes do coincide! 

The discussion is confined to the first and last categories, since the third category was referred to in 
the previous section. Those centres that fall in the second category are easily identified. 

The pioneer institutes 

Although not research institutes in the traditional meaning of the word, two of the earliest 
university centres were established at the University of Stellenbosch. The Bureau for the WAT 
(Woordeboek van die Afrikaanse Taal) came into being in 1926 (through an Act of Parliament) 
while the Unit for Educational Psychology was established in 1933 at the same university. 

It is interesting to note that economic concerns played a significant role in the establishment of 
two of the earliest research centres at South African universities: the Economic Research Unit 
(ERU) at the University of Natal and the Bureau for Economic Research (BER) at the University of 
Stellenbosch, both established in 1944. The origins of the ERU go back to 1940 when a fellowship 
was established in the Department of Economics at the University of Natal for the study of labour 
resources of Natal. Another significant milestone was the first Natal Regional Survey in 1944. 

Four more research centres in the general area of economic and planning research were established 
in the sixties, perhaps a reflection of the economic boom that was experienced in the country at the 
time. These were: the Bureau for Economic Policy and Analysis at the University of Pretoria, the 
Institute for Planning and Development at Potchefstroom University, the Institute for Planning 
Research at UPE all established in 1968, and the Transport Research Centre at US established in 
1965. 
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The first research centres devoted to interdisciplinary social research were established in 1954: the 
Institute of Social and Economic Research (ISER) at Rhodes University and the Institute for Social 
Research (ISR) at the University of Natal, Durban. The ISER came into being as a direct result of 
the Keiskamma Regional Survey which was conducted by various departments at Rhodes (with 
Carnegie Foundation support). The ISR at Durban came into being through the active 
encouragement of Professor E.G. Malherbe and initial funding by the Ford Foundation, Carnegie 
Foundation and the National Council for Social Research. Its name changed in 1975 to the Centre 
for Applied Social Science (CASS) when Professor Lawrence Schlemmer became director and again 
in 1988 to the Centre for Social and Development Studies with Professor Simon Bekker as head. 

A similar centre for interdisciplinary social research (Instituut vir Ekonomiese en Sosiale Navorsing) 
was established at the University of the Orange Free State in 1965. 

In the area of religious/philosophical work, The Institute for Reformational Studies (IRS) was 
established in 1962 at the Potchefstroom University for Christian Higher Education to promote 
serious scholarship on Calvinism. It was initially called the "Calvinist Foundation" ( Calvinistiese 
Sliglmg) but changed its name to the Institute for the Advancement of Calvinism in 1966 and in 
1981 to the IRS. 

Although not attached to a university anymore, the Africa Institute was originally affiliated with 
the University of South Africa (UNISA) where it was established. Another UNISA research 
institute that dates back to the early sixties is the Bureau for Market Research (established 1960). 

" Oppositional centres 

There are many examples of centres that were created with the specific intention of playing a 
critical role in opposing apartheid policies and practice. This was done through research but also 
through more direct interventionist" or "participatory" strategies such as training programmes 
and materials development. 

Some of the best examples are in the field of education, particularly the group of Education Policy 
Units. The EPUs were all established between 1987 and the early 1990s. The first EPU at WITS 
was established after consultations with the National Education Coordinating Committee (NECC) 
and other community-based organizations during 1986. These consultations took place when 
opposition to the apartheid regime was at its strongest. The need was felt for research units to 
formulate educational policy for a new democratic society and in opposition to the existing 
policies. The WITS EPU was established early in 1987 with Jo Muller as first director, followed by 
the EPU at the University of Natal (headed by Sandy Lazarus) later that same year. 

Another example in the field of education is the Centre for Adult and Continuing Education 
(CACE) which was established in 1985 at the University of Western Cape. Its mission states that it 
works "within the anti-apartheid struggle and a radical adult education paradigm". CACE is 
primarily involved in adult education courses with a specific focus on training blacks and women. 
Its methodological preference for action research and its support for feminist paradigms are 
indications of its "anti-establishment" philosophy. 

A much more extensive list of similar centres could be drawn up. Three examples from diverse 
fields are discussed below: the Institute of Criminology at UCT, the Centre for Health Policy at 
WITS and the Centre for Media and Cultural Studies at the University of Natal. These three were 
also chosen to illustrate other patterns in funding and institutional objectives found among many 
university-based centres. 

The Institute of Criminology was founded in 1977, one of the "oppositional" centres in existence 
before the mid-eighties. The institute serves both as an academic department and a research 
institute with a focus on community service. Over two-thirds of its annual budget come from 
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outside funding (the remainder provided by UCT). These include the Ford Foundation, Mellon 
Foundation, HSRC, Canadian and German Embassies, Liberty Life, First National Bank, and others. 
The theme of the institute in 1991 was "Developing Justice in South Africa". Projects include the 
Legal Education Action Project, involvement in the Goldstone Commission and the Social Justice 
Resource Project. Their overall aim is to contribute toward the development of an accessible, 
democratic and non-oppressive system of criminal and social justice. Much of the research is 
action-oriented, and involves not only the collection of data but also popular education and 
training in order to develop a human rights culture. Their main research areas are SA criminology, 
policing, prisons and punishment, the use of deadly force, gender oppression, juvenile justice and 
children's rights. 

The Centre for Health Policy at WITS was established in 1987, according to its 1992 Annual 
Report, as a "response to the inequitable apartheid health care system". According to the same 
document, the emphasis of CHP has changed since 1990 from critiques of the existing health care 
system to more constructive policy proposals. Current goals are to analyse existing health care 
services, to promote the idea that essential health care is a universal right, to encourage debate 
about appropriate standards for health care in SA and to develop strategies that will facilitate major 
changes in health care in a future non-racial democratic society. Major research programmes 
include health services evaluation and planning, AIDS policy research programme, mental health 
programme, health financing, drug policy programme and a women's health project. Funding is 
provided by WITS but also by BP, the Canadian Embassy, Oxfam, WUS, IDRC and others. 

The Centre for Cultural and Media Studies at the University of Natal was established in 1985. Its 
programmes are geared toward the study of popular culture, the media and communication. 
According to their 1993 report, there is a special emphasis on the search for strategies aimed at 
cultural reconstruction in contemporary South Africa. Research working groups include: 
broadcasting and telecommunications, popularizing semiotics, urban social movements, AIDS 
and media monitoring. Funding provided by the university, the Canadian Embassy, MNET, HSRC, 
Rowntree, Natal Witness and others.These "cases" illustrate two important points that apply to 
most "oppositional" centres. First, because of their opposition to apartheid, they have been more 
successful than other research centres in securing research funding from overseas donor 
organizations such as the Ford Foundation and USAID, local big business as well as various 
embassies. Second, there is a distinct emphasis on community service and developmental work in 
most of these centres, in addition to traditional research, as well as more extensive networking 
with local community-based organizations. 

Classification on the basis of institutional modality 

A third way of describing the differences between the various research centres, is to focus on the 
"kind" of centre, i.e. how it is institutionalized and how it defines itself. Four main types are 
identified: 

□ The traditional/classical research institute in the European or American tradition. These 
institutes are relatively well staffed, with established infrastructures and a wide portfolio of 
publications and reports. Such centres also show some typical continental features such as 
having visiting fellowships and annual commemorative lectures. Staff members are appointed 
first and foremost to the institutes or at least as joint appointments to the institute and a 
teaching department. These institutes used to receive significant university funding, although 
this has changed over the past. There might have been an initial focus on basic research 
although this has also changed due to increasing pressure to get outside funding and become 
involved in university teaching. 
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□ A second category refers to sizable centres with a much more diverse portfolio. Research is one 
of many activities but there is a much greater emphasis on coordinating research, providing 
training, materials development, the development of databases and so on. Centres such as 
these have often been established to act as campus facilities to coordinate and develop 
research, rather than as centres of research excellence (in the British or American tradition). 
This category includes centres at the historically black universities (the Institute of Education 
at UNIBO, the Development Studies Unit at UNIN and the Centre for Cognitive 
Development, Vista) which play a major research facilitating role on campus. Also included are 
centres such as the WITS Rural Facility, that focuses predominantly on development and 
training and the Centre for Contemporary History at UOFS, that is primarily concerned with 
information and database management. 

□ Institutes that were established to act as the research arm of a teaching department constitute a 
third category. In these cases the particular centre or institutes provide the space or framework 
within which lecturers can conduct their research, and normally have very little infrastructure. 
The focus remains on the teaching role of the lecturer and his/her ability to make time for 
research. This category coincides to some extent with a previous classification as it mainly 
includes smaller research centres built around prominent scholars. Examples included the 
Institute for Comparative Religion in Southern Africa (Chidester), Centre for Population 
Studies (Oosthuizen), Development Policy Research Unit (Kaplan), Institute for Communica- 
tion Research (De Beer), Institute for the Study of Public Policy (Schrire), Centre for Applied 
Ethics (Hattingh) and so on. Most of the HSRC-supported research units, e.g. the Rock Art 
Research Unit, Agricultural Policy Research Unit, Rural/Urban Studies Unit and the Unit for 
Research into Higher Education could also be included. 

□ A fourth and final category comprises institutes that have their origins outside the university in 
terms of external interests and where the university provides the infrastructure to house the 
centre. This is reflected in the large proportion of outside funding and usually also in the 
relatively large outside representation on the governing bodies of the centre. Again this type 
of institution coincides to some extent with what are called "oppositional centres" in the 
previous section. Examples are the various EPUs, the Centre for Industrial and Labour Studies 
(UN) and so on. 

These classifications are not to be interpreted in a rigid and mutually exclusive sense. They attempt 
to clarify some of the salient differences that one observes in the research community. Despite 
these differences there are some interesting similarities and even convergences that characterize 
work in the research institutes. These include a discernible shift away from basic to applied research 
over the years, a clear shift toward multiple portfolios (i.e. in addition to research, most research 
centres are also involved in training, development, networking and database activities) and finally, 
due to increasing financial pressures, researchers in these institutes are becoming increasingly 
involved in contract research for outside principals. 

Thematic patterns 

This section concludes with some observations on thematic patterns. A complete list of 97 research 
institutes organized according to the main thematic domains, is included as Appendix 1. 

A first observation: There is a high correlation between the production of postgraduate degrees 
(section three) and main research areas as reflected in the list, with significant numbers of institutes 
in education, law, economics/business and theology. The list shows the dominance of research 
interest in the field of education (19 institutes). In education the main focus areas are educational 
policy, teacher education, curriculum development, adult education and literacy. 
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A second observation: The emphasis (usually reflected in the name of the centre) is 
overwhelmingly on applied research areas, social problems research and policy research. There 
is no institute that has an exclusive focus on basic research and there is no equivalent of a centre for 
advanced studies in South Africa. This is perhaps a function of financial constraints and the demand 
for applied research. The emphasis on "social problems" research, on themes such as adult 
education, educational policy, development, urbanization, violence and crime, suggests that South 
African research institutes are, on the whole, sensitive to broader societal needs. 

A third observation: A more specific point that follows from the previous observation, is the 
relatively recent interest in policy issues. This concern in policy analysis and policy development in 
areas such as health, education and economics reveals a response to the inadequacies of the 
apartheid policies of the late eighties and early nineties. 

A fourth observation: What is not obvious from this list, but is clear from the reports and 
brochures on the institutes, is that there is also a close link, in many cases, between the immediate 
regional and community-based interests and the work of an institute. Good examples are the work 
of CSDS at UN and ISER at Rhodes where a number of their programmes address social and 
developmental issues in the Natal and Eastern Cape regions respectively. 

One could, in conclusion, also refer to a number of other very interesting features: the wide range 
of thematic interests, the different kinds of institutes, the different histories that lie behind the 
establishment of various institutes and so on. In my opinion the overarching impression is of 
research institutes with very complex, sometimes even counteracting, portfolios. The term 
"research institute" is in many cases a misnomer. Most South African "research" centres are also 
training, development and networking centres. The ability of the centres to sustain sometimes 
extensive research programmes amidst all of these other activities, would suggest that they fulfill a 
crucial function in academia. 



CONCLUSION 

This chapter is of necessity both a selective and "rough" reflection on human sciences research at 
universities. A more complete discussion would have to focus on more individual interests and 
research preferences. Such a discussion would also analyse in more detail the institutional 
differences between South African universities and how these impact on research policies. 

Although the discussion has primarily been of a descriptive nature, I occasionally ventured into 
interpretations and explanations of the research scene at South African universities. I would, in 
conclusion, express the hope that the discussion will stimulate a debate on all of these aspects. 
There is a dearth of studies in this field. Ongoing research and debate are essential in order to 
understand the past and present better and to plan responsibly for the future. 
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Education! Educational policy 
Academic Development Centre, UWC 
Centre for Adult and Continuing Education, UWC 
Centre for Continuing Education, WITS. 

Centre for Continuing Education, UPE 
Education Policy Unit, UWC 
Education Policy Unit, UN 
Education Policy Unit, WITS 
Education Policy Unit, UDW 
Education Policy Unit, UFH 
Education Research Unit, UN 

Group for Research and Development in Mathematics, Science and Technology Education, WITS 

Institute for Educational Research, UNISA 

Institute for Science and Mathematics Education, UPE 

Institute for Social and Individual Development in Africa, Rhodes 

Institute of Education, UNIBO 

Research Institute for Education Planning, UOFS 

Research Unit for Mathematics Education, US. 

Unit for Educational Psychology, US 

Unit for Research into Higher Education, UOFS 

Theological! Religious Research 

Bureau for Continued Theological Education and Research, US 
Institute for Comparative Religion in Southern Africa, UCT 
Institute for Missiological and Ecumenical Research, UP 
Institute for Reformational Studies, PUCHE 
Institute for Theological Research, UNISA 
Research Institute on Christianity in South Africa, UCT 
Religion and Social Change Unit, UCT. 

Economic! Economic Policy! Business Studies 
Bureau for Economic Policy and Analysis, UP 
Bureau for Economic Research, US 
Centre for Developing Business, WITS 
Centre for Industrial and Labour Studies, UN 
Economic Research Unit, UN 
Employment Research Unit, Vista PE 
General Bureau for Economic Research, PUCHE 
Industrial Relations Unit, UPE 
Institute for Small Business, UWC 
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Social/ Demographic! Planning/ Development Studies 

Centre for Health and Social Studies, UN 

Centre for Population Studies, UP 

Centre for Social and Development Studies, UN 

Development Policy Research Unit, UCT 

Development Studies, UNIN 

Institute for Geographical Analysis, US 

Institute for Planning and Development, PUCHE 

Institute for Planning Research, UPE 

Institute for Social and Economic Research, UDW 

Institute of Criminology, UCT 

Institute of Development Research, UNIBO 

Institute of Social and Economic Research, Rhodes 

Sociology of Work Unit, WITS 

Unit for Professional Training and Service rendering in the Social Sciences, UOFS. 
WITS Rural Facility, WITS 

History 

Campbell Collections and Centres for Oral Studies, UN 
History Research Group, WITS 
Institute for Contemporary History, UOFS 
Institute for Historical Research, UWC 

Law! Legal Studies 

Bureau for Mercantile Law, UPE 

Centre for Applied Legal Studies, WITS 

Centre for Business Law, UOFS 

Centre for Documentation of Old Legal Sources, UP 

Centre for Insurance Law, RAU 

Institute of Development Law, UCT 

Institute of Comparative and Foreign Law, UNISA 

Research Unit for Banking Law, RAU 

Politics I International Relations 
Centre for African Studies, UCT 
Centre for Southern African Studies, UWC 
Institute for Strategic Studies, UP 
Institute of African Studies, UNIBO 
South African Constitution Studies Centre, UWC 
UNISA Centre for Latin American Studies, UNISA 
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Health / Medicine 

Centre for Health Policy, WITS 
Centre for Health Systems Research, UOFS 
Health Psychology Unit, UNISA 
Industrial Health Research Group, UCT 
Industrial Health Unit, UN 

Research Unit for Communication Disorders, WITS 

Languages 

Bureau of the WAT, US 

Gold Fields Centre for English, Rhodes 

Criminology! Violence 

Centre for the Study of Violence and Reconciliation, WITS 

Institute for Criminology, UNISA 

Institute for the Study and Resolution of Conflict, UPE 

Other 

Agricultural Policy Research Unit, UN 

Bureau for Statistical and Survey Methodology, UP 

Centre for Applied Ethics, US 

Centre for Cognitive development, Vista 

Centre for Contextual Hermeneutics, US 

Centre for Cultural and Media Studies, UN 

Centre for Eco tourism, UP 

Gold Fields Resource Centre, UWC 

Centre for Gerontology, UCT/HSRC 

Institute for Behavioural Sciences, UNISA 

Institute for Black Research, UN 

Institute for Communication Research, PUCHE 

Institute for Futures Research, US 

Institute for the Study of Public Policy, UCT 

Rock Art Research Unit, UCT 

Sports Research Institute, UP 

Transport Research Centre, US 
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THE ROLE OF THE HUMAN SCIENCES RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Hendrik Marais , Rose Morris and Jan Beukes 

Human Sciences Research Council 



INTRODUCTION 

The Human Sciences Research Council (HSRC) is the biggest human sciences research institution in 
the country in terms of the number of projects undertaken, staff and infrastructure. At the same 
time it has over many years also remained contentious. As a parastatal organization in a newly 
democratizing country, the HSRC has embarked upon a transformation process to make it 
representative of the country regarding staff composition, focus of activities, etc. Such a 
transformation process is likely to result in some far-reaching changes. The transformed HSRC may 
look quite different from the picture presented in this overview. 

A relatively unique feature of the HSRC is its dual mandate, namely research and research (science) 
development, the latter term referring to those programmes that support or facilitate research, e.g. 
methodological advice, scholarships and research awards. This overview covers both mandate 
areas. More specifically, the following aspects of the HSRC are surveyed in this chapter: 

□ Macro context of state involvement in research and development (R&D) 

□ The statutory nature of the organization and its history 

□ Governance and management 

□ Structure 

□ Present transformation initiatives 

□ Centre for Science Development 

□ Research Division 

□ Corporate programmes and interinstitutional interfaces 

□ Financial aspects 

□ Assessment: past and present 

□ Conclusion and future prospects 

This contribution is aimed at providing a description of the HSRC and not at offering a polemic, 
interpretative or evaluative essay on the organization of science in the country in general and the 
HSRC in particular. Brief reference is made to some of the debates on these issues at the end of the 
chapter. 

STATE INVOLVEMENT IN RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT AND RE- 
SEARCH 

South African government involvement in the funding of research and the commissioning/ 
undertaking of research dates back to 1929. In that year the first statutory body, the National 
Bureau of Education, was formed to fund research by local scholars. The chronology of the 
evolution of state involvement is briefly summarized below. For obvious reasons the focus is on 
developments relevant to the human sciences. 
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1918: The Research Grant Board was established to grant and administer scholarships. A total 
of £1 735 was awarded in 1919/1920. 

1929: National Bureau of Education, the first public funded research institution, was established 
in the Department of Education. 

1934: The National Bureau for Educational and Social Research took over the work of its 
predecessor and now also included social research. 

1934 : The SA Board for Educational and Social Research was established to administer a 
donation of the Carnegie Corporation on an agency basis. 

1938: The National Research Council and Advisory Research Council replaced the Research 
Grant Board. 

1946: The National Council for Social Research was established to take over responsibility for 
the funding of human sciences research in the wake of the founding of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research that would have a research as well as a research 
development function. 

1969 : The Human Sciences Research Council was founded and incorporated the functions of 
both the National Council for Social Research (i.e. research development) and the National 
Bureau for Educational and Social Research (i.e. research). 

1979: The South African Plan for Research in the Human Sciences was approved and 
implemented. It set out a conceptual framework for research development and the means 
for entrenching the agency fund for self-initiated research and provided for cooperative 
research at national level. 

1987: The system of Framework Autonomy was introduced which specified the upper limits of 
parliamentary funding of science councils and the associated formulae. 

1992: The Act on Reporting by Public Entities was passed providing for performance auditing 
of inter alia science councils. 

1994: The Ministry of Arts , Culture , Science and Technology was established by the 
Government of National Unity after the first democratic election in the country —“Minister: 
Dr Ben Ngubane and Deputy Minister: Mrs Winnie Mandela (succeeded in April 1995 by 
Mrs. Bridgette Mabandla). The ministry announced that a White Paper on Science and 
Technology was to be drawn up and also that a survey of science councils' recent work and 
proposed programmes was to be undertaken. 

The state has clearly maintained an interest in research and development since the founding of the 
Union of South Africa. This involvement has fluctuated in the course of the past 80 years or so and 
it would seem reasonable to expect that the new government would retain a meaningful stake in 
this sector, especially in view of national initiatives such as the Reconstruction and Development 
Programme (RDP). 

STATUTORY NATURE OF HSRC 

HSRC Act 

The Human Sciences Research Act (Act No. 23 of 1968) was passed by parliament on 15 March 
1968. The HSRC was officially established on 1 April 1969. Since 1969 the act has been amended 
several times to provide for, inter alia, the incorporation into the HSRC of the National Institute for 
Personnel Research (formerly part of the CSIR) the implications of framework autonomy and the 
composition of the governing body. 
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In essence the HSRC Act provides for: 

□ A governing council appointed by the Minister of National Education (by default, now the 
Minister of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology) 

□ A chief executive officer appointed by council and a staff appointed by the CEO 

□ A demarcation of the HSRCs field of operations, namely disciplines in the human sciences 
(humanities, behavioural, economic and social science disciplines) 

□ Two primary missions, i.e. research development (funding and other forms of support to 
tertiary institutions) and research (self-initiated, contract and commissioned by state 
departments) 

□ Baseline funding by parliament 

□ An international liaison mandate 

□ Annual auditing of financial statements by the Auditor General of South Africa 

□ The obligation to report to parliament annually on the previous year's activities 

The act does not specify substantive priorities, the way priorities should be determined, specifics 
with regard to the dissemination of information, the modes of research and service rendering, etc. 
As it stands, the act limits the statutory interface between the HSRC and the relevant minister to 
the appointment of members of the governing council, the parliamentary component of funding, 
the annual reporting to parliament, and amendments to the HSRC Act. 

Other acts and statutory arrangements 

Apart from the enabling HSRC Act itself, the management and some other activities of the HSRC 
are influenced to varying degrees by a number of other acts and official arrangements. The more 
important of these are listed below: 

□ The Public Service Commission's system of framework autonomy, which determines 
parameters with regard to the funding of the HSRC and remuneration limits. 

□ Act on Reporting by Public Entities (Act No. 93 of 1992), according to which the HSRC is 
subject to official annual performance audits. 

□ Act on the Public Service (Act No. 103 (P) of 1994), which serves as a default context in 
relevant cases where HSRC has not provided for specific alternative policy, rules, guidelines 
and delegations. 

□ Act on the Auditor General (Act No. 52 of 1989), which determines audit powers, procedures, 
etc. 

□ Electoral Act No. 202 of 1993, which prohibits organizations from undertaking and/or 
publishing survey research on an election commencing 21 days before the actual election date. 

□ Act on Statistical Services (Statistics Act No. 66 of 1976), which defines the priority status of 
the Central Statistical Services with regard to certain official surveys. 

In addition the HSRC, like the rest of the research and information dissemination community, is 
subject to various other legislative measures ranging from those dealing with national security, to 
libel and industrial relations. 

HISTORICAL NOTES 

A comprehensive analysis of the HSRC's history shows significant changes as well as resistance to 
change, continuities as well as discontinuities and periods of growth as well as decline. For the 
purpose of the present overview its history can perhaps best be characterized in terms of the 
following four phases which are, of course, crude generalizations: 
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Pro-govenunent period (1969-1979): During its first decade, the HSRC seemed to support the 
policy directions of the government especially in terms of its research priorities, dissemination 
policy and staff composition. The dividing line between the in-house research mandate and 
research development (inter alia, funding of research at universities) at times seemed somewhat 
permeable. This period was also characterized by a very conservative approach to cooperation 
with outside researchers and institutions. 

Academic "independence" period (1979-1988): This period was noted for the extent to which it 
departed from directions established in the first phase. A range of important developments took 
place, the most important ones being a new spirit of openness and the promotion of an 
academically "independent" organization maintaining high scientific standards. Some of the 
indicators of this were: A significant broadening of cooperation with university researchers, the 
launching of national cooperative research programmes, diversification of the staff base and a 
significant growth in HSRC resources. This period was further noted for a more critical attitude 
toward the policy directions of government, with an inevitable tension between the two. 

Commercialization period (1988-1992): In 1988 the government introduced a new funding 
policy (framework autonomy) for research councils which in essence meant that the parliamentary 
appropriation was to be kept at the 1988 level and that the councils would in future have to 
increase their contract income systematically if they wanted to maintain the 1988 level of 
operations, or growing. This led the HSRC to orientate many of its in-house research operations 
toward a commercialized approach, increasing its income from about three per cent to a peak of 
approximately 30 per cent of its total budget. Some of the consequences of this policy change 
included more pragmatism in prioritization, research design and information dissemination. To 
some extent the HSRC's Research Division began to compete with universities and commercial 
research houses for contracts. 

Transformation period (1993-): Although several important transformation initiatives were 
launched between 1990-1992, management issues prevented a commitment to the systematic and 
far-reaching transformation needed to align the organization with a democratic South Africa. Some 
of the transformation policies implemented since then include: affirmative action targets and 
controls; research capacity building, especially aimed at the historically disadvantaged sections of 
the research community; aligning in-house research priorities with the RDP; decentralization of 
research programmes and increased collaboration with outside researchers. This period will enter a 
new phase when a new council takes office in the latter half of 1995. 

GOVERNANCE AND ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The HSRC is governed by a council comprising a maximum of 11 members appointed by the 
relevant cabinet minister as stipulated by Act No. 23 of 1968 (as amended). The minister is entitled 
to consult fairly widely with stakeholders in this regard. As early as March 1993, the council 
(whose term of office is due to expire in mid-1996) proposed to the relevant minister that it step 
down to allow government to appoint a more representative council, and recommended that a 
more accountable and transparent mechanism for such appointment procedures be established. In 
January 1995 the Department of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology through the mass media 
invited the public to submit nominations for a new representative council. A selection committee 
will process the nominations and submit a short list of names to the minister who will then make a 
submission to cabinet. 

The outgoing council consists of the following persons: 

Prof. J.P. de Lange, retired Vice-Chancellor: Rand Afrikaans University — chairperson 

Dr Francis Bosman: Family Advocate 
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Prof. C. Dhlamini, Vice-Chancellor: University of Zululand 
Mr Michael O'Dowd, Chairman: AAC and De Beers Chairman's Fund 
Dr D. van Rensburg, Rector: Pretoria Technikon 
Dr R.H. Stumpf, President: HSRC 

Prof. A. van Wyk, Vice-Chancellor: University of Stellenbosch 
Prof. P. Smit, Vice-Chancellor: University of Pretoria 
The Council of the HSRC, and its executive committee, is advised by five subcommittees dealing 
with specific aspects of policy, namely auditing, finance, staff, science development and research 
policy. 

The organizational structure is represented in Figure 1. 




Further aspects of this figure are discussed in the sections dealing with the two mission areas of the 
HSRC. However a few introductory notes are needed. 

Corporate research priorities 

All HSRC research and science development activities are planned in terms of clearly defined 
priority themes or areas. These themes are determined annually through extensive consultation 
with stakeholders outside the HSRC as well as HSRC staff members. They are also based on the 
national priorities contained in the RDP base document, the subsequent white paper and other 
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policy documents. As part of the HSRCs realignment and transformation, these themes and 
associated programmes and projects will be subject to careful review by independent panels of 
prominent stakeholders. Only in instances of compelling public or market demand will projects be 
undertaken on themes outside the HSRC priority list. 

Once priority research themes have been approved by the HSRC Council, they serve as a 
framework for all projects and budgetary requests. The priority themes for 1995/1996 are the 
following: 

□ Basic needs: Scope, trends and priorities 

□ Basic needs: Planning and provision 

□ Human resource development and equity 

□ Human resource systems, institutions and policy 

□ Socio-economic development: Local and community-driven strategy 

□ Socio-economic development: The social dimensions of economic growth 

□ Democratizing state and society 

□ Databases for decision making 

□ Research capacity building 

□ Emerging social trends and anticipated problems 

Approval of projects 

A set of rating scales and statistical modelling procedures are used for the approval of specific 
projects. As from 1995 a panel of adjudicators, specialists mostly from outside the HSRC, are 
responsible for assessing of the project proposals. 

Funds are allocated only to projects that fall within the priority areas determined by the HSRC 
Council. Requests for funds are subjected to strict evaluation criteria based on the HSRCs mission, 
aims and associated set of values — the HSRCs Project Proposal Evaluation Instrument. 

Assessment of reports and other outputs 

Many past projects were undertaken either for clients or as joint ventures, e.g. cooperative/ 
national programmes (see below). In those cases an advisory committee assisted the research team 
and the release of a report was normally conditional upon approval by the advisory committee. A 
new policy on the release of reports was approved in 1994 which required that reports be 
approved by at least two outside referees and the central HSRC Publication Committee before 
release. This does not apply to university research projects funded by the Centre for Science 
Development. 

Collaboration 

Collaboration with outside individuals and institutions ranges from the use of referees for 
applications for scholarships and grants through joint authorship of reports to joint ventures. A 
few notes on this topic may be useful. 

The entire science development mandate of the HSRC is executed in a partnership mode. The 
formulation of policy and all regulations on scholarships and research grants, as well as the actual 
adjudication process, are the responsibility of experts and representatives of the main stakeholders, 
namely universities and technikons. 

As already indicated the HSRC has committed itself to work with as wide a spectrum as possible of 
external research associates. While this is not a new initiative — in the mid-1980s up to 500 
external scholars were involved in projects of the HSRC — it is expected that this policy will 
visibly change the authorship of HSRC products and outputs. At the time of writing 
approximately 192 research associates from outside the HSRC are participating in projects. 
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In the past four years the HSRC has embarked upon a more specific kind of joint venture. Two 
examples of this are the HSRC/UCT Centre for Gerontology, located in the medical faculty of the 
University of Cape Town, and the Centre for Policy Studies in Johannesburg. It is anticipated that 
this type of (institutionalized) joint venture will become more common in the near future. 

A very recent development is the category of decentralized projects. At the end of March 1995 the 
HSRC approved funding from its internal baseline budget of ten projects that were initiated by 
research groups outside the HSRC. These research groups will be entirely autonomous in the 
execution of the projects. 



Organizational statistics 

The most salient organizational statistics are given below ( Projects and Outputs do not include 
university and technikon projects funded by the Centre for Science Development): 



Staff 






Black 


F:25 


M:101 


White 


F:349 


M:132 






Total: 632 


Projects 


Self-initiated 


197 




Contract/in-house 


108 




Collaborative 


192 


Outputs 


Reports 


202 




Refereed articles 


101 




Conference papers 


73 




Consultations 


297 


External income 


Private sector 


R 2 758 555 




Public corporation 


2 688 130 




Public sector 


6 835 583 




Professional services 


3 815 477 




Product sales 


5 095 903 




Donations, gifts, grants 


548 023 




Royalties received (ext.) 


218 000 




Sundry 


4 100 



PRESENT TRANSFORMATION INITIATIVES 

As indicated earlier, the HSRC embarked on the first steps of the present transformation process in 
1994 which it is trusted will in 1995 and 1996 culminate in visible and fundamental changes to the 
organization. The first two phases of the process entailed meetings with interest groups around the 
country who were requested to share their views on the HSRC with the CEO. After processing the 
information the next phase, launched in November 1994, took the form of an invitation by the 
CEO to the public to make submissions on the future direction of the HSRC. The imminent 
appointment of a new council has, however, led to the suspension of the process. The inputs 
generated in the first two phases will be made available to the new council as soon as it has taken 
office. More clarity on the future direction, operational approach, etc. will therefore be known in 
the second half of 1995. 
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Transformation is not expected to take an easy course — a number of fundamental challenges have 
to be faced by all involved in the process. Some of these challenges include the following: The 
(still) depressed economy, the relative effectiveness and efficiency of the organization, vested 
interests, lack of perceived legitimacy of the organization among certain interest groups, 
entrenched stereotypes, uncertainty about the direction of the new ministry, international changes 
in science policy and systems, etc. 



CENTRE FOR SCIENCE DEVELOPMENT (CSD) 

In 1969 the HSRC was given the responsibility to promote the development of human sciences 
research in the country. The Centre for Science Development attends to this mandate area of the 
HSRC. However, since the HSRC also has a research mandate, the CSD focuses almost all its 
attention on the larger research community and has built-in guarantees to prevent funds earmarked 
by parliament for research at tertiary institutions being used for in-house research. 

Mission and vision 

The mission of the CSD is to advance the development of the human sciences in and for a 
changing South Africa. More specifically, it strives to 

□ build and foster quality research, in particular research which addresses the current processes of 
transformation in South Africa; 

□ provide and facilitate appropriate training for researchers; 

□ cultivate national and international networking and cooperation in research; 

□ promote positive public awareness and appreciation of the value of the human sciences. 

The CSD is committed to the process of democratization in the human sciences research 
community and the equalization of opportunities to access the services and resources of the CSD 
for everyone in South Africa engaged in human sciences research. 

Main programmes 

The following are the main current programmes of the CSD. 

Provision of postgraduate scholarships 

The CSD funds approximately 800 full-time Honours scholarships annually, approximately 600 
Master's and approximately 250 part-time and full-time PhD scholarships. In addition about 15 
part-time and full-time PhD prestige scholarships are awarded annually to South African students 
registered at foreign universities. 

Provision of research grants 

The research grants that are awarded (approximately 150 annually) range from small ad hoc grants 
to long-term funding for research units. Provision is also made for participation in international 
conferences (approximately 250 a year), research and training abroad, invitations to foreign 
research fellows to visit South Africa (approximately 70) and the subsidization of certain kinds of 
publications. 

With a view to building research capacity, the CSD also funds and trains novice researchers (the 
First Timer Programme), allocates grants to supervisors of Masters (220) and PhD students (60), 
with larger allocations if the students are from disadvantaged communities, and provides block 
grants to historically black universities to encourage team research and mentorship. 
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The technikon programme 

Together with representatives of the technikons the CSD has developed a special programme for 
the technikon sector. The programme provides scholarships and research grants along the same 
lines as for the universities, but additional facilitation and services are also provided. 

The ACCESS programme 

This programme focuses on the historically black universities and technikons and on research 
NGOs. While the scholarships and grants described above are also available to this sector, 
ACCESS concentrates on the additional needs of these institutions. 

These needs take the form of funding for institutional research capacity building, for example in the 
form of the establishment of research resource centres and the purchase of research equipment, 
funding for training in research skills, such as methodological, statistical and computer skills, and 
the organization of workshops and courses in neglected areas, such as training in writing scholarly 
and scientific articles and books. 

Methodology programmes 

The CSD Centre for Methodology (Cenmet) runs courses in research methodology, offers 
internships to emerging methodologists and engages in partnership research projects designed to 
explore new methodologies. 

In addition the CSD runs a national methodology programme which gives members of the 
research community the opportunity to research methodological issues in various areas and to 
publish their findings in the publications series of the programme. 

The national methodology programme has in recent years also established several interest group 
networks such as the Values Studies Network, the Action Research Network, the Social Theory 
Network and the Programme Evaluation Network. 

The South African Data Archive (SAD A) 

This archive aims to make human sciences research data available nationally and internationally for 
such purposes as longitudinal research, comparative studies re-analyses, research training and 
teaching. A past weakness of the human sciences research system in South Africa was that the 
storage of datasets received little attention, with the result that valuable data were inaccessible to 
the research community. The archive recently became operative and is described in more detail in 
Chapter 9 of this directory. 

The NEXUS database system 

NEXUS (see Chapter 9) consists of a cluster of databases intended to promote and facilitate 
research in the human sciences. These databases provide information on 

□ current and completed research (57 000 entries), 

□ local and international conferences (the TALK database), 

□ international human sciences contacts (the INTERDATA database), 

□ South African expertise in the human sciences (the NETWORKING database). 

Information retrieval services, based mainly on keywords and subjects, are offered at a nominal fee. 
Universities and technikons can gain direct access to the database of current and completed 
research by paying an annual subscription fee. 

The CSD Documentation Centre 

The CSD Documentation Centre complements the HSRC library in that it gathers and makes 
available grey literature on the human sciences and science issues in general. This grey literature 
consists of matter such as annual research reports from research institutions, bulletins, newsletters 
and reports from bodies such as the National Science Foundation, policy documents relating to 
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South African and international science, and journal and media articles on the human sciences as a 
sector in society. 

Publications 

The CSD Bulletin — News for the human sciences appears ten times a year and the journal Africa 
2001 twice a year. 

The CSD Bulletin is the only journal in South Africa which covers local activities in the human 
sciences. It contains a variety of news: editorials on topical issues, trends and policy developments 
in the human sciences, short reports on recently completed research, information on conferences, 
papers presented by South Africans at international conferences, visiting foreign researchers and 
news items on personalities, appointments and achievements by human science researchers. 

Africa 2001 reports on research, conferences and symposia on issues affecting human sciences 
research in South Africa. Examples are: Postgraduate training in South Africa , Putting the case for the 
humanities , and Measuring human sciences literacy in South Africa. 

Research on science and technology systems 

The CSD maintains a small research division which focuses on comparative studies of science and 
technology systems, indicators of human sciences research performance in South Africa and 
analyses of the CSD funding system. It is also involved in studies of the implementation of 
research findings and an analysis of science literacy in South Africa. 

Organized interest groups 

The CSD has been involved in supporting organized transdisciplinary interest groups in the human 
sciences for the past five years. It has directly or indirectly contributed to the germinal ideas that 
led to the establishment of the interest groups and also to the financial support of parts of the 
operations of those groups. Two such interest groups require some elaboration, namely CoHSSSA 
and SOSRDEF. 

The Consortium of Human Sciences Societies of Southern Africa ( CoHSSSA ) 

The CSD promoted and facilitated the establishment of CoHSSSA, a consortium that was formally 
constituted in 1992-93, in order to create a collective voice for the many but mostly small and ill- 
financed societies in the human sciences. CoHSSSA is the civil society face of the human sciences in* 
South Africa, a body committed to promoting both standards within the human sciences research 
community and recognition within South African society of the value of the human sciences. 

CoHSSSA, which already has 64 member societies, is running a number of projects ranging from 
the democratization of the human sciences in South Africa to the investigation and presentation to 
government of the case for reforming the current "Cinderella" funding of the human sciences. 

The CSD initially provided a secretariat for CoHSSSA but the consortium is now more 
independent. 

The Social Sciences Research and Development Forum ( SOSRDEF) 

SOSRDEF is a forum established at the beginning of 1994 with CSD and other funding, which 
aims to transform the human sciences system in South Africa. It is largely based on the goals of the 
former United Democratic Movement, i.e. to facilitate access to sectors previously excluding the 
majority of South Africans and to examine systems that by their nature tend to be exclusive (e.g., 
the academic journal system). 

The CSD currently funds the secretariat of SOSRDEF and facilitates its work by the secondment of 
a CSD staffer. 
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National programmes 

Besides the national methodology programme already mentioned, the CSD has established several 
other programmes, also managed by committees elected by the research community. Three of the 
current programmes are the Social Sciences Studies Programme which seeks to foster research into the 
production and utilization of humanities and social scientific knowledge; the Human Dimensions of 
Global Change and the Management of Social Transformation (labelled the Global Change Programme) 
focuses on social transformation in the perspective of global changes; and The Analysis of Research 
in the Human Sciences, which entails a critical overview of the state of human sciences research in 
the country. 

Regional representation 

At present the CSD has regional offices in Durban and Cape Town. Other decentralization and 
regional activity is currently in planning on the basis of the nine-region national plan. 

It is envisaged that the regional CSD activities will be differentiated according to regional need, as 
is already the case in the Natal and Western Cape regions. 

The basic principle is that capacity building (facilitating the entrance into research by previously 
excluded human scientists) needs to be regionalized. This means, inter alia , that services to 
emerging researchers, training, information and facilitation all need to be locally available. In 
contrast, it is more cost-effective to offer central CSD support and funding to researchers already 
established in research. 

Management philosophy 

The basic tenet in the management approach of the CSD is that policy decisions and decisions on 
funding are taken by committees representative of the research community. The CSD Board of 
Trustees shapes policy regarding the deployment of agency funds (the A-budget) and takes the 
final decisions on the grant and scholarship awards. The CSD Advisory Panels and referees 
evaluate the applications for funding. 

The CSD Board of Trustees has the following composition: 

□ Four representatives elected by the CUP 

□ One representative each elected by the MRC, FRD, and CTH 

□ One representative from the business sector elected by the HSRC Council 

□ Two representatives elected by the CSD Advisory Panels 

□ One representative from the professional associations elected by CoHSSSA 

□ The President of the HSRC 

□ The Executive Director: CSD 

□ The board is responsible for the formulation of science development policy and oversees the 
allocation of the A-Budget according to that policy. It reports to the HSRC Council. The 
present Board will be replaced as soon as the new HSRC Council is in place and has decided 
upon the future functions and composition of the board. 

The national programmes are managed by committees elected from the research community, while 
SADA (the data archive) is managed by an advisory committee with representatives from both the 
research community and other sectors (as outlined above, in the section on SADA). 

The partnership philosophy of the CSD also extends to enlisting the services of local and foreign 
academics to do certain projects or to provide training expertise, for example in research 
methodology. The partnership model is used increasingly by the CSD and includes the 
secondment, where possible, of academics to the CSD staff for varying terms. 
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Notable achievements 

According to comments, sourced both locally and from the many foreign academics who visit the 
CSD, who tend to compare the CSD with similar bodies in their own countries (developed, 
developing and underdeveloped countries), the CSD has distinguished itself in two areas: the high 
output from the research it funds and the capacity building programmes and services it offers. 

Apart from the fact that the CSD is running its national funding system in line with international 
standards (including non-First World countries such as India), there is invariably surprise at the 
range of research and training support offered by the CSD and the high output achieved. In-depth 
assessments by foreign referees of the research units supported by the CSD have, for example, 
commented that the quantity and quality of research and postgraduate training done in the units is 
out of all proportion higher than could be expected from the limited CSD funding they receive. 

This high return on research funding can be attributed to a number of factors, three of which are 
particularly salient. 

Firstly the CSD peer review system is relatively successful in identifying uncommitted, 
unproductive researchers. Secondly, on the basis of the credibility of the evaluation system many 
other donors, including foreign sources, have substantially supported the CSD unit directors and 
other grantees. In other words, CSD support has attracted other funding, some of it far in excess of 
the CSD grants. 

Thirdly, the CSD has long operated within a partnership framework with the biggest stakeholders, 
the universities and technikons, a partnership which ensures that CSD research grants are deployed 
only on project running costs. The host universities and technikons provide infrastructure and 
salaries and in certain cases also ,f top-up" grants. This arrangement has meant that the relatively 
small A-budget has been maximally spread to support a very wide spectrum of disciplines and 
types of projects. 

Research units currently funded by the CSD: 

□ Rural and Urban Studies Unit (University of Natal) 

□ Religion and Social Change Unit (UCT) 

□ Neuropsychological Research Unit for the Study of Child Development (UNISA) 

□ Mathematics Education Research Unit (US) 

□ Rock Art Research Unit (WITS) 

□ Banking Law Research Unit (RAU) 

□ Health Psychology Research Unit (UNISA) 

□ Agricultural Economics Policy Research Unit (UN) 

□ Spatial Archaeology Research Unit (UCT) 

□ Experimental Phonology Research Unit (US) 

□ Higher Education Research Unit (UOFS) 

□ The historical archaeology of Cape Town and its hinterland in the 19th Century (UCT) 

□ Science and Technology Policy Research Unit (UCT) 

□ Socio-legal Research Unit (UCT) 

The other main achievement of the CSD is the emphasis the centre places on capacity building. 
More than two-thirds of the A-Budget goes to training (postgraduate scholarships and other 
training programmes). In addition, with generous support from the HSRC internal budget, the CSD 
has steadily increased the number of programmes aimed at training and drawing into the research 
enterprise sectors of the academic community that had previously lacked the opportunity or the 
confidence to access research support. 

Current CSD/HSRC special development programmes: 
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□ PROGRESS: a year-long training in research skills for some 30 interns a year 

□ ACCESS: a programme focused on the HBUs, offering six programmes of a transforming/ 
affirmative action nature (for instance, training in black authorship of scholarly articles) 

□ Block grants to HBUs: special facilitation of team research 

□ First Timer Grants: assistance to novice researchers 

□ Supervisor Grants: scholarship allocations inter alia for disadvantaged students 

□ Training in research skills: both Cenmet (the Centre for Methodology) and Censtat (the Centre 
for Statistical Methods) offer courses on demand 

□ Lower cut-off marks for scholarships: disadvantaged students qualify for lower cut-off levels of 
around 10% 

In the spirit of capacity building and facilitation, CSD staff interact personally as much as possible 
with researchers and students, give individual feedback to applicants and provide consultation on 
the planning of projects. The ethos of the CSD is that of service to the research community. 

RESEARCH DIVISION 

The Research Division of the HSRC undertakes commissioned, contract and some self-initiated 
research projects. While most of the projects used to be done by in-house staff only, the research 
policy now requires the establishment of partnerships with external researchers. The Research 
Division has a well developed infrastructure at its disposal. 

Mission 

The mission of the Research Division is to support decision making and problem solving in respect 
of identified national problems by deploying multidisciplinary human science capacity in 
cooperation with stakeholders, communities and other professional agencies. The broad aim is to 
secure sustainable development, empowerment, peace and equity for all South Africans. 

The Research Division consequently favours research that relates to problems of policy 
formulation and implementation, conflict resolution and the establishment of models for human 
resource and socio-economic development. The purpose of much of its research output is to 
stimulate public debate by providing the relevant facts. Projects are not undertaken unless there is 
a demand for them from outside stakeholders. 

The Research Division undertakes research commissioned and funded by clients where the topics 
are in the public interest, new information can be generated and where the undertaking of such 
research helps to maintain and expand research capacity. The division explores/examines/ 
investigates the longer-term future of science and technology within the human sciences with a 
view to identifying strategic research areas and emerging generic technologies likely to yield the 
greatest economic and social benefits. Each operating unit or research focus group in the division 
has to incorporate strategies in its business plan for deploying part of its resources and skills for the 
development of future research capacity among external stakeholders, particularly those who have 
been deprived of opportunities in the past. 

Structure of the Research Division 

To give effect to this mission the Research Division is divided into five strategic macro business 
units, each with a defined area of research or service rendering, namely educational research 
(Group: Education), human resource development (Group: Human Resources), social dynamics 
(Group: Social Dynamics), survey facility (MarkData) and special programmes and services. All the 
activities of these business units are embraced in a divisional business plan that is coordinated by 
the Vice-President: Research. 
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The abovementioned business plan contains guidelines on the implementation of the mission of the 
Research Division; the contribution the division can and make to the RDP; its structure, rationale, 
priorities and programmes; its aims and its strategies for extending cooperation with outside 
institutions. The business plan is based on insights derived from ongoing interaction and liaison 
with stakeholders as well as on the HSRCs own investigations and analyses of socio-economic 
problems in South African society. 

The Research Division constitutes approximately 78,7 % of the HSRCs total business volume, of 
this business volume, 58,5% is financed from research conducted under contract for specific clients, 
while the remainder of the research is financed from baseline funds. 

The Research Division's research activities are planned largely within the priority areas formally 
approved by the Council of the HSRC. The focus of specific projects within this broad framework 
is further refined by applying criteria such as an actual need for the research, the anticipated impact 
of the research, the public interest in the research and the capability of the project team to 
undertake the research. 

While projects are initiated and planned within the HSRCs broad priority framework, their 
implementation takes place within research focus groups. The size of these focus groups varies 
from one-person operations that can handle one or two small projects to the largest team of 41 
persons. 

The number and size of focus groups is never constant. The phasing in or phasing out of focus 
groups is continually under review and depends on factors such as the ability of a particular focus 
group to generate funds for its research activities, the relative importance of the priority areas it 
focuses on, the expertise that has been built up in the unit and its output over the years. The 
Research Division currently employs 203 researchers and the Division consists of 43 focus groups. 
Each focus group on average registered eight projects in the course of 1994. Researchers generally 
work on three to four projects simultaneously. 

Each focus group's research activities are supported by a business plan which has to be submitted 
and approved at the beginning of the financial year. All projects that are submitted for approval 
during the course of the year are evaluated in terms of this business plan. The latter also serves as a 
frame of reference when the focus group's output is evaluated at the end of the report year. 

Multidisciplinary and intergroup collaboration as well as partnerships with external researchers are 
strongly encouraged. Indeed, each focus group is expected to specify initiatives aimed at securing 
collaboration with external stakeholders in its business plan. In 1994 three percent of the 
researchers in the Research Division were engaged in projects falling outside their focus groups, 
while approximately 192 researchers from outside the HSRC were involved in HSRC projects. 

Review of the research activities of the macro business units 

Group: Education 

Educational research constitutes the largest part of the Research Division's business volume and 
involves 73 researchers. The group focuses on issues such as effective ways of integrating training 
and school education; the development of material to prepare young children for school 

□ the Coke Toy Box, a learning enrichment tool, has already benefited more than 60 000 
children; 

□ the compilation of a question bank for use by schools to control standards; the standardizing of 
achievement tests for African languages and the functional development of the African 
languages of South Africa; the development of reading aids to support the optimal and cost- 
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effective teaching and acquisition of reading skills, especially in connection with the 
eradication of learning backlogs; 

□ education policy networking; 

□ educational management; 

□ and school and institutional effectiveness. 

Professional psychology consultation services are offered to adults and children; aids are devised 
for general educational and psychological guidance, and instruments are developed for measuring 
the cognitive as well as non-cognitive characteristics of students. 

The Group: Education maintains a register of all the schools in South Africa together with a 
database on formal and non-formal education provision that contains information on, for example, 
teachers' qualifications, the number of schools and classrooms and the subjects offered. The group 
also has a facility for the evaluation of educational qualifications established through legislation 
and the only one of its kind in the country. 

Group: Human Resources 

The research done by this group focuses on questions relating to economic literacy, participation in 
the labour market, affirmative action, the creation of job opportunities, career issues and the 
development and transformation of organizations in a changing society. 

During the second half of the 1980s the group commenced work on strategies for stimulating 
participation in the informal sector, the development of entrepreneurial skills and economic 
empowerment for those with minimal job-seeking skills. 

The group's powerful databases on population and labour market statistics enable it to 
continuously monitor the demand for and supply of labour and to analyse and build models for 
devising strategies for human resources development on the macrolevel as well as the regional 
level. 

More recently projects have been undertaken to help organizations prepare their employees for the 
changing work environment. This requires major adjustments in terms of affirmative action, 
removing stereotyping, allaying fears about reverse discrimination, reducing resistance to change, 
etc. To this end the group is devising techniques to assess individual development capacity and to 
measure and evaluate individual capacity for training and functioning in the workplace. 

Different projects are conducted on an ongoing basis to help individuals make meaningful career 
choices and decisions. The HSRC's publication series on training and career opportunities is used 
countrywide by many schools and private counsellors to assist school leavers. The group has also 
developed a computerized occupational guidance model that provides a large number of users with 
access to information on career opportunities. In addition the group offers a professional 
occupational guidance service that incorporates the use of psychological tests and other diagnostic 
techniques. The service is available to the public as well as companies. 

Group: Social Dynamics 

This group's research covers a wider field than that of the other two groups. In 1994 it registered 
97 projects. As the name implies, the main thrust of the research is on people in their social 
interaction and development. Particular attention is given to the use of electronic media to facilitate 
information flow, especially with regard to community and educational needs, and the 
development of leadership skills and economic upliftment. 

Research is conducted on the feasibility of databases, the planning of development projects and the 
identification of indicators to monitor RDP initiatives in particular, such as the provision of 
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housing and basic amenities. Studies are undertaken on the need for and provision of primary 
health care and on the impact of policy, procedures and practices. 

The incidence and prevention of crime are researched and monitored, as are the incidence, extent 
and impact of social phenomena such as family violence, prostitution and abortion and the attitude 
of the public at large to RDP objectives, political violence, political protest, etc. 

The Group: Social Dynamics develops databases and procedures on constitutional issues and on 
the collection, analysis and interpretation of population data so that accurate information can be 
made available to decision makers and planners. The analyses and interpretations focus on 
components of population growth such as fertility, mortality, migration and the composition and 
distribution of the population. 

MarkData — the HSRC's unit for opinion surveys 

MarkData is the HSRCs opinion survey and market research centre. Its work ranges from 
sophisticated market research through to extensive demographic and social surveys in areas such 
as education, population development, health and social security. MarkData is involved in all 
HSRC projects where survey data are required. Survey research represents roughly six percent of 
all HSRC projects. 

MarkData's operations cover a wide range of interview/questionnaire data collection techniques 
from face-to-face interviews through to telephone and postal surveys, controlled group 
discussions, and targeted respondent groups. MarkData is often contracted by corporate clients 
not only to help gather information, but to assist with developing research designs, analysing and 
interpreting survey data, and compiling research reports. 

In the course of its work MarkData draws on relevant HSRC expertise such as statistical support, 
computing expertise, fieldwork organizers and more than 500 well-trained part-time interviewers 
throughout the country. This supporting infrastructure enables MarkData to mobilize large-scale 
national survey research quickly and effectively. 

MarkData has developed techniques to overcome the unique problems associated with conducting 
research in turbulent situations in informal settlements and townships. This led to the HSRC's 
being awarded the contract to undertake the 1991 national population census in 88 of the most 
problematic areas. 

Special services and programmes 

Centre for Policy Studies (CPS) 

This centre functions as an autonomous research unit under the control of the HSRC. Apart from 
the substantial annual contribution the HSRC makes to the total budget of the CPS, the CPS's 
budget and research agenda are determined exclusively by its own board of directors with the 
Vice-President: Research as the chairman. In the eight years of its existence the CPS has played a 
prominent role — securing local as well as international acknowledgment — in respect of policy 
analysis in the fields of local government, federalism, the powers and functions of regional 
governments and the role of forums as important instruments in the formulation of broad policy. 

Special projects (Platform for Investment) 

Special projects that, because of their scope, particular methodology and/or special expertise 
requirements, are implemented in close collaboration with institutions outside the HSRC are 
managed directly by the Research Division. 

Platform for Investment is such a project and is of particular relevance in this time of transition in 
South Africa. In collaboration with private sector organizations, it produces a six-monthly review 
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of the latest trends in society. The review also addresses the issues of business and investor 
confidence in South Africa. 

In the few years since its inception, the researchers involved in Platform for Investment have held 
talks with some 3 000 decision makers, mainly in the private sector. The aim of this project is to 
offer clients a strategic analysis of the South African business environment. 

Product promotion 

This section provides a data-based human sciences technology service to all stakeholders; helps 
researchers and management render a client support service; assists with the implementation of 
product and project development strategies and promotes coordination, communication and 
cooperation in the Research Division. 

Dissemination of research findings 

The Research Division uses various communication channels and strategies to publicize 
information on its research activities and findings to its wide variety of stakeholders. Apart 
from arranging and participating in national and international conferences, researchers in the 
division use seminars, workshops and forums to disseminate research information. 

Research findings are communicated inter alia through regular publications such as Information 
Update and In Focus. 

Information Update focuses on the needs of those involved in policy formulation and who wish to 
be kept up to date with the latest trends as revealed by opinion surveys and policy analyses. It 
contains quantitative as well as qualitative analyses of recent research data related to prominent 
policy issues. It provides an ongoing review of most of the survey research initiated by the HSRC 
itself or with which it is involved. 

In Focus is an HSRC journal that informs the general public on the HSRC's research activities. The 
articles are written in a popular scientific style so that people without an academic or research 
background can read them easily. In Focus appears four times a year and has a circulation of 6 600. 
Each issue consists of approximately 56 pages and is available free of charge, mainly to subscribers. 



GROUP: SUPPORT SERVICES 

The expertise required to support the multifaceted research development and research activities of 
the HSRC is housed in the Group: Support Services, which is not part of the Research Division. 
The skills and assets of this group are also available to the broader South African business, 
professional and academic community, as well as to civil society. 

Major support operations include a library, computer centre, a publications division and a printing 
works. 

The library , which is used by researchers, members of the public and corporate members, has a 
collection of close on 100 000 books on the social sciences and humanities. Its particular strengths 
are in the fields of education, sociology, human resources, psychology, political science and South 
African history and genealogy. It subscribes to 900 foreign and local scientific journals and indexes 
and compiles abstracts of some local periodicals, enabling researchers to obtain quick overviews of 
relevant articles through a computerized database. All research done by the HSRC is also captured 
on the database. The library provides access to hundreds of international bibliographic and other 
databases. 
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The library's information consultancy service does literature searches and compiles reading lists 
according to specified requirements, offers an alerting service based on specific fields of interest 
and answers factual enquiries. 

The HSRC's Computer Centre has sophisticated data-capturing and processing capabilities, as well 
as facilities such as an optical mark reading machine capable of marking up to 10 000 answer sheets 
an hour. Advanced software is used for applications such as complex multivariate analyses. These 
services are used extensively by universities and technikons for scoring psychometric tests.The 
Computer Centre offers training in basic computer operating systems, software programmes and 
sophisticated statistical applications. Further services include the development of in-house 
customized systems and databases and advice on information retrieval software. 

The Geographic Information System Unit (GIS) uses specialized computer systems and software to 
develop spatial and database information for effective decision making by communities, 
organizations, researchers, policy makers and planners. The unit works in collaboration with 
organizations such as Telkom, Eskom, provincial authorities, government departments and 
development agencies. Services and products include spatial information; socio-economic, 
development, service infrastructure and demographic databases; research and consultation 
services; modelling and spatial analyses of socio-economic, demographic, development and 
environmental information; and the training of researchers, decision makers and others in the use of 
GIS. 

The HSRC Publishers fulfils the HSRC's mission to disseminate social sciences information. It 
publishes all HSRC research reports as well as manuscripts submitted by non-HSRC researchers. A 
team of professional marketers determines market needs. 

The HSRC's Printing Works meets the organization's special printing needs efficiently and cost- 
effectively. It also handles outside publications. 

The HSRC Conference Centre offers a top-class conference facility for functions involving as few as 
10 and as many as 300 people. 

The Centre for Statistics (Censtat) provides an ongoing statistical consultation service to researchers 
that ranges from problem formulation to report writing. Various courses are offered to HSRC 
personnel and researchers from tertiary academic institutions and non-governmental organizations. 

The HSRC thus has a comprehensive research support infrastructure at its disposal, and this 
infrastructure is increasingly being made available to non-HSRC researchers and organizations as 
well. 

CORPORATE AND ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 

The HSRC is further supported by three corporate divisions, also reporting directly to the CEO, 
namely the Group: Corporate Communication, the Group: Finances and Maintenance, and the 
Group: Personnel. 

Finances 

The major source of funding of the HSRC since 1969 has been the parliamentary grant received 
from the state. The organization more recently begin to supplement its income with contract 
research, commercial services and interest received. Annexure 1 contains details of the 
organization's funding and expenditure. 
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ASSESSMENT 

The model of statutory research councils has from time to time elicited strong criticism from 
different interest groups. Most if not all research councils have on occasion been subjected to 
criticism, sometimes subtle and sometimes not so subtle. At the risk of over-generalization the 
range of comments can be classified in terms of three types: 

□ The syphoning of R&D money that could, or should, be used by universities 

□ Lack of sensitivity to the needs of the disadvantaged groups in the country or, alternatively, 
having supported the illegitimate apartheid regime 

□ Unfair competition with the commercial, including the non-governmental, research sector 

The HSRC as described in this chapter will probably be assessed differently depending on the 
position of the evaluator in the science political system of the country. At one extreme the 
organization has been likened to the academies of science in the former communist countries in 
Eastern Europe (handmaidens of the Party). At the other extreme it has been credited for having 
contributed significantly to the democratization of South Africa. Some observers are very critical 
about the state funding-output ratio, while others refer to the magnitude and complexity of many 
of the programmes undertaken in the past. The HSRC has been criticized for the profile of its staff, 
but there are also observers who have commented very favourably on the relative success 
achieved in changing the face and heart of the organization and its investment in research capacity 
building programmes. 

Assessing a complex institution in a deeply divided society is never a simple task. It might 
therefore be more productive to ask what role the HSRC can play in the new, democratized South 
Africa. 



FUTURE PERSPECTIVES AND CONCLUSION 

The HSRC is a complex research and research development organization. Over the past 25 years it 
has established a well-developed research infrastructure. It has been involved in a number of 
comprehensive research programmes, the findings of which have been directly and indirectly 
implemented. In addition it has established an effective research development division that 
compares favourably with overseas organizations. 

Any future perspective on the HSRC is dependent on at least two sets of factors, namely the future 
science policy of the country and the new council's vision for the HSRC. 

As mentioned elsewhere, the Department of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology has already 
embarked on the drafting of a white paper on S&T policy. Clearly the views on the science system 
— composition, structure, autonomy, funding, etc. — contained in this draft policy document will 
become a determining factor in shaping the future of the HSRC. Given the thrust of policy 
documents such as the RDP, it is to be expected that the human sciences in general and the HSRC 
in particular should be acknowledged as important role players. Key questions that still have to be 
addressed include factors such as the relative autonomy of the HSRC and its funding. If the relative 
autonomy of the HSRC is affected, this may impact on its ability to play the role of honest 
research-based information broker. To the extent that it may become more closely linked to 
government line functions, it could perhaps become more intimately involved in policy support. 
However it could also become vulnerable to what happened in the first phase of its history, namely 
becoming a "handmaiden 11 of the government. In the latter scenario the function of science 
development would probably become divorced from the rest of the HSRC and could even be 
integrated with another or overarching research development agency. 
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With regard to the second set of factors, i.e. the new council's vision, it stands to reason that they 
would endeavour to 

□ set the HSRC's direction and role vis-a-vis the new government's S&T vision 

□ find the optimal approach to further developing and implementing the transformation process 
to enable the organization to fulfill this role. 

If there is to be any continuity between the philosophy underpinning research councils and the 
new dispensation, the following reference points would probably be reflected in it: 

□ The national role of research councils as interface between government and the performers of 
research 

□ Organizational accommodation of the diversity of the so-called science cultures 

□ The acknowledgment of the diversity of research organizations and access to public money by 
these organizations. 

The following developments would probably emanate from an analysis of potential weaknesses in 
the present system: 

□ Optimizing coordination in the national science system 

□ Reducing potentially dysfunctional duplication of efforts 

The following lessons could be learnt from an analysis of contemporary international trends: 

□ More centralization at the macrolevel of policy execution, but decentralization and 
diversification at the research performance level 

□ Governments tend to get involved in research only when market failure occurs 

□ Public research money is increasingly being used to support those programmes that commit 
themselves to an improvement of the quality of life of all the people 

□ There is a wide range of models for the organization of the science system in general and 
research councils in particular 

It is clear that the HSRC is a valuable national asset and will remain so. It is also clear, given the 
factors mentioned above, that the HSRC and the human sciences in South Africa are entering a 
significant new phase in their history. 
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HUMAN SCIENCES RESEARCH IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SECTOR 

Johann Mouton and Magdal Pienaar 

University of Stellenboch and Human Sciences Research Council 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter presents an overview of human sciences research and research-related activities within 
central government departments and statutory bodies in South Africa. To supplement the dearth of 
published information on the status and nature of research in the government sector, interviews on 
this topic were conducted with more than 40 people from most of the 30 government 
departments. These interviews were conducted between October 1994 and March 1995 — a 
period of great flux within the government sector. It is precisely because far-reaching changes were 
taking place during this period that it was not feasible to rely on the available documentary 
sources. 

Very few government departments did not undergo fundamental restructuring. This inevitably 
affected the research structures and activities within most departments. The overview presented 
here must, therefore, be read against this background. Many departments are still undergoing far- 
reaching changes and it remains difficult to get a clear and complete picture of matters of research 
organization, activities and priorities during this period. The chapter should therefore also be read 
as establishing some baseline information with a view to follow-up studies. 

The chapter consists of two main sections. The first section is devoted to general remarks that 
summarize the findings across all departments. The following issues are discussed: 

□ Issues of definition 

□ Research organization 

□ Research staffing 

□ Research expenditure 

□ Research philosophies 

The section ends with some concluding remarks on more general and long-term issues surrounding 
research in the government sector. 

The second section contains an alphabetical list of all the departments covered by our survey. In 
each case the information provided by the representatives of the department is reported. This 
section was checked by sending the relevant report back to the department. About a third of the 
departments responded to a final request to check the accuracy of the information provided. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Two definitional issues had to be resolved in this study: the first concerned the meaning of the 
term "human sciences" or "social" research; the second, what should be included in the 
"government sector". The ambiguity in the meaning of the term "social research" manifested itself 
in terms of three dimensions: 

□ The issue of "disciplinary range" 

□ The issue of "basic" versus "applied" or "policy" 

□ The issue of "scientific/academic" versus "non-scientific/ non-academic" 

The first two issues were not deemed to be particularly problematic. As far as "disciplinary range" 
was concerned, the study included as wide a scope of disciplines as possible: from the more familiar 
social research disciplines (sociology, social work, psychology and industrial psychology, 
anthropology/ethnology, political studies) to economic and financial analyses, legal research and 
environmental research. 

With respect to basic and applied/policy research a large proportion of research done by 
government is aimed at the drafting, analysis and evaluation of public policy. In other cases, 
research is aimed at supporting short-term decision making. A very small percentage can be 
defined as traditional basic or long-term research. All of these research types were included in the 
overview. 

The third issue concerns the nature of research. A number of departments (such as Foreign Affairs, 
SA Communication Services, SA Police (SAP) and the National Intelligence Agency (NIA) 1 ) 
conduct what are best described as "research-related" activities. These refer to activities such as the 
systematic collection and management of databases and the secondary analysis of existing data 
sources (documents, newspapers, minutes of meetings). It also includes the collection of primary 
data aimed at solving particular short-term problems. In cases such as these a variety of sources are 
used: the offices of the various missions (Department of Foreign Affairs), informants (NIA and 
SAP) and information collected at police stations across the country (SAP). A large part of this is 
desk research. What makes the inclusion of this kind of research problematic is that it does not 
conform to some of the accepted canons of "scientific" research. There is usually no clear 
theoretical problem or issue, there is no deliberate intention to add to or correct an existing body 
of knowledge and very little of this research takes place in the public domain. This implies that no 
peer review and debate is possible. Most of these activities would not meet the criteria of research 
as spelt out in the Frascati manual. Research is defined there as follows: 

Research and experimental development (R&D) comprise creative work undertaken on a 
systematic basis in order to increase the stock of knowledge, including knowledge of man, 
culture and society and the use of this stock of knowledge to devise new applications. (The 
measurement of scientific and technical activities: proposed practice for surveys of research and 
experimental development, 4th edition, Paris: OECD) 

It is specifically the criterion of creativity and, with it, novelty, that most of these activities fail to 
meet. As shown later, one implication of the decision to define research in this academic sense is 
that it leads to an underreporting of research expenditure within the government sector. 



1 Although interviews were conducted with staff at the National Intelligence Agency, we were informed at a later stage that the 
agency was being restructured to such an extent that the information provided during the interview in March 1995 was 
totally outdated. The section on the agency was therefore excluded, although references to it in the general introduction were 
retained. 
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We would contend that the knowledge and skills required to do this kind of non-academic research 
are not fundamentally different from the skills that academics use. Most of the government staff 
involved in these activities are indeed social scientists, many with postgraduate qualifications. For 
this reason, these "non-standard" kinds of research are included in this overview. 

A final note on this issue: it was decided that no research that is aimed predominantly at in-house 
management or operational goals would be included in the survey. The most common example of 
this kind is personnel research where the aim is to look at labour practices, working conditions, 
issues of staff recruitment, appointment and promotion within a particular department. This was 
deemed to be too specific connected with the department's internal needs to warrant inclusion. 

Against the background of these three definitional issues, the following very broad definition of 
"research" was used in the survey. "Research is the systematic collection, analysis and 
interpretation of information with a view to solving certain problems, ranging from theoretical to 
real-life problems". 

The second definitional problem arose with regard to the term "government sector". At face value, 
this does not seem to be a major problem. However, during the course of the study, four classes of 
"entities" were identified that could be included in the "government" sector: 

□ Government departments proper 

□ Schedule 2 departments (Central Statistical Services (CSS) and Central Economic Advisory 
Service (CEAS) are examples) 

□ Public enterprises (such as the SABC, Telkom) where the government is the sole or main 
shareholder 

□ Article 21 companies (such as the Africa Institute, National Productivity Institute) that 
receive the majority or a significant portion of their budget from government 

To make the survey as inclusive as possible, all of these categories were covered. There were two 
exceptions. A few government departments were excluded (Departments of Home Affairs, 
Finance, Mineral and Energy Affairs, Water Affairs and Forestry) because it appeared that no social 
research was being undertaken there; a few public enterprises (notably Transnet and Eskom) were 
also excluded because it seemed that most of their research was directed at in-house needs and 
priorities. 

RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 

Research is organized and managed in different ways within different government departments. 
The different organizational forms appear to be a function of at least two issues: 

□ The issue of centralization/decentralization 

□ The issue of in-house research capacity versus contracting out 

As far as the first issue is concerned, two generic kinds of arrangements can be distinguished: 

□ A strong central research department/institute: A number of departments have central, 
dedicated research departments or even research centres. This is true of departments such as 
Constitutional Development, Environmental Affairs, Health, Justice (Law Commission) and SA 
Communication Services. 

□ An explicit decentralized policy with research activities scattered throughout the department. 
A further distinction can be made here between departments with a strong research culture 
and those with no explicit interest in research. Thus, even where there is a decentralized setup, 
a strong research culture and interest is evidenced by the existence of an active research 
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coordinating committee (e.g. Department of Correctional Services) and extensive research 
networks. At the other extreme are departments where research is scattered and is not a high 
priority. This appeared to be the case in a department such as Land Affairs. 

The difference between centralized and decentralized research organizations can be explained by a 
variety of factors (historical circumstances, in-house research philosophy, etc.), but there also seems 
to be a clear relationship with size of department. It is not surprising that some of the largest 
government departments (Correctional Services, Foreign Affairs) do not have a single central 
research department, whereas one finds such units in smaller departments such as SA 
Communication Services, Environmental Affairs and Transport. However, there are exceptions 
with both the Defence Force (Military Psychological Institute) and the SA Police (Institute for 
Behavioural Sciences) have sizable research centres. 

Departments also differ as far as the issue of in-house capacity versus contracting out is concerned. 
It is possible to place departments on a continuum ranging from the one extreme where all or most 
of research is contracted out (the agency model) to the other extreme where most research is done 
through an in-house research capacity. An example of the former is the Department of 
Environmental Affairs and of the latter, the National Intelligence Agency. Various factors play a 
role here, not the least of which is the degree of confidentiality (even secrecy) involved in matters 
of security which would mean that certain departments (NIA, SAP and Defence) tend to put less 
contracts out on tender than others. However all government departments have over the years 
used experts and consultants at universities and other research bodies. 

Another factor that has played a role in determining where a department positions itself on this 
continuum between in-house and agency is its relationship with the Human Sciences Research 
Council. The HSRC was established in 1969 to undertake research for the government (see 
Chapter 3). This was particularly true of large-scale surveys in such areas as population 
development, mortality and fertility surveys, socio-political monitoring and health and welfare 
studies. Although this situation has changed over the years, certain departments (Health, Welfare 
and Population Development) still have a strong relationship with the HSRC. In general very few 
departments had the in-house capacity to undertake large scale surveys and they would have 
contracted these to the HSRC. This situation changed over the past five to ten years with 
increasing numbers of surveys contracted to market research houses such as Market Research 
Africa, Markinor and Research Surveys. This was the result of two separate developments. First, 
the policy of the government in the late eighties to privatize led to a changing policy of tendering. 
This meant that all research contracts had to be put out on tender which opened the way for 
market research companies to compete with the HSRC, which had previously received many of 
these contracts without public competition. A second reason had to do with the agency function 
that the SA Communication Services (SACS) played during the late eighties and early nineties. 
During this period, many (if not all) government departments had to channel their requests for 
surveys through the SACS which acted as an agent for research. The SACS placed these surveys 
on tender and made the policy decision to diversify its client base beyond the traditional survey 
organizations to include market research companies as well. 

Exactly how the research management and organization styles of government departments will 
develop in the near future, is difficult to predict. The following factors will, however, clearly play a 
major role: 

The relationship with the HSRC will be affected by the HSRCs own attempts at 
reorganization and repositioning. 

The increasing pressure put on government departments to provide strategic information to 
the RDP office may lead to the creation of more centralized, in-house research departments. 



□ 

□ 
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This is already evident in some of the recent changes in such departments as Health and 
Education. 

□ The relationship with research NGOs will also play a significant role. One would expect that 
those NGOs that have had good relations with the ANC would put increasing pressure on the 
new government to recognize their capacity and specifically not to duplicate it. This factor 
might, to some extent, cancel out the centralizing impetus of the RDP office, but most likely 
only in those areas (education, health, economics, land reform) where strong research NGOs 
still function. 



STAFFING ISSUES 

Given a lack of detailed information on staff compositions, especially because many government 
departments do not have dedicated research departments, it is not possible to present a definitive 
picture of, for example, gender and race representation. However it is also clear that research in the 
government sector continues to be dominated by white researchers. Although women researchers 
are well-represented (and might even constitute a majority) in the lower ranks, most of the senior 
research positions in government departments are held by men. Some exceptions are the SA 
Communications Services, Transport and Correctional Services where women play the leading 
role. 

As far as race is concerned, black researchers are poorly represented. Young black scholars have 
been appointed in the recent past, but no case was found where a black researcher occupied a 
position of seniority or management in research. There were also few internship programmes for 
black scholars. Although this situation may change, it remains a major problem. 

An interesting phenomenon was encountered in this study, that could be referred to as the old 
HSRC network. Many key research positions in government departments are currently occupied 
by ex-HSRC researchers. This applies to such departments as SACS, SAP, Transport, Labour, 
SATOUR, SABC, Telkom, Constitutional Development and Education. It suggests that the HSRC 
plays an important role in training researchers in applied social research. Of course many of these 
people moved to government departments for better salary offers! Given the increasingly greater 
involvement by research NGOs in the work of some departments, however, the network may 
change quite dramatically in the next couple of years. 



RESEARCH EXPENDITURE 

The only official information on research expenditure within the government sector is contained in 
the biennial survey results on R&D published by the Department of Education. The most recent 
available results refer to the survey conducted during 1991, although the results of the 1993/4 
surveys should be available soon. 

According to this report, total government expenditure on human sciences research for 1991 
amounted to R76 f 353 million. This amount, however, includes the allocations to the HSRC and 
other parastatal organizations for human sciences research. If these allocations (R66,157 million) are 
subtracted, the total is R7,852^milIion. According to the report this amount was spent within four 
departments: The Department of Education and Culture (House of Assembly) — R5,198 million; 
the Commission for Administration (Rl,864 million); the Department of Manpower — R734 000 
and the Department of Education and Culture (House of Delegates) — R129 000. 

These figures are misleading, for at least two reasons: 
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(1) As indicated above, the definition of research used in these surveys emphasized the 
production of new knowledge. This unnecessarily restrictive definition excludes many kinds 
of research (applied and policy research) as well as research-related activities that take place 
in government departments. 

(2) The coverage of government departments is inadequate. It is interesting to note that the 
research expenditure of such departments as Environmental Affairs, Health and Population 
Development and Agriculture are reported under the natural sciences. 

During the interviews for this study an attempt was made to establish the expenditure on human 
sciences research in each department in the 1994/95 financial year. A number of factors made it 
impossible to come up with a definitive estimate: 

(1) Many departments did not have exact figures for research expenditure. This was usually 
because research activities often took place in various departments, but also because very 
few departments had a dedicated research budget. In most cases research funding had to be 
requested from the in-house Department of Finances or the Department of State 
Expenditure. 

(2) At times there was some reluctance to divulge information on research expenditure. This 
was particularly true for the National Intelligence Agency (for reasons of secrecy) and 
Telkom (for reasons of competitiveness). 

In our overall estimate of research expenditure, we would distinguish between two categories. If 
only the standard forms of research were included the estimate of expenditure on human sciences 
research in the government sector would be in the region of R95 — R100 million. If research- 
related activities were included (as represented in the Central Statistical Services, the Department 
of Foreign Affairs and the National Intelligence Agency), the estimate would increase considerably 
to between R450 and R550 million. 

RESEARCH PHILOSOPHIES 

Differences in research philosophies refer to such aspects as: 

□ the importance afforded to research within a department, 

□ the link between research and legislation/policy, 

□ the nature of the research effort within the department, 

□ the kind and extent of research networks. 

These four aspects are clearly interlinked. Some generic types could illustrate the differences. 
Research can obviously relate to departmental decision making in various ways. A distinction can 
be made between at least three kinds: the decision-support type, the (social) problem-solving type and 
the policy research type. 

The first category includes those research and research-related activities which support the typical 
decisions that comprise the main mission of a department. This includes research activities 
(gathering of information, analysis, making recommendations) that are regarded primarily as 
supporting other decisions which are defined as the true raison d'etre of the department's work. This 
category includes the Department Foreign Affairs, National Intelligence Agency and some of the 
work in Constitutional Development, Defence Force and the SAP. Many of the surveys contracted 
by the SA Communications Services, as well as the market research done by the Broadcasting 
Research Unit (SABC) would also fall into this category. 
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Social problems research presupposes a stronger link between research and decision-making and 
would typically include research that is done or contracted to provide answers to the typical 
problems of our day, such as street children, violence, AIDS, crime, taxi wars, etc. It is therefore not 
surprising that many of the research projects in such departments as Correctional Services, Health, 
Welfare and Population Development and Transport fall in this category. 

Policy research refers to those kinds of projects designed to result in new legislation and public 
policy. In many cases, certain research bodies in the government sector have been set up to play 
this role. A good example is the Law Commission, but it is also true of some of the research in 
departments such as Correctional Services and Constitutional Development. 

It is appropriate to emphasize, however, that this distinction is not a neat one. There are examples 
of two or even all three kinds of research within one department (e.g. Correctional Services). The 
point of this classification is to draw attention to the predominant emphasis and tendency within 
departments. 

A fourth category of basic research should perhaps be added to this list. Certain institutes and 
centres covered in this survey, such as the Africa Institute, National Productivity Institute, the 
Institute for Behavioural Sciences and the Military Psychological Institute have projects running 
that are of a more basic and strategic (long-term) nature. Such projects typically do not arise out of 
policy directives or short-term problem identification, but rather form part of the department's 
medium- to long-term priorities in general. Examples include the projects on stress and suicide in 
the police and research in a number of departments on the effect of global trends on developments 
in Africa. 

What emphasis is placed on the role of research in a department is also clearly reflected in the kind 
and scope of networks locally and internationally. The more basic and academic the research, the 
more the department or institute resembles a normal university research centre. The more applied 
and linked to policy, the more one encounters linkages to non-academic institutions and 
individuals. The study found an extensive network existed between government research 
departments and university research centres and scholars. There seemed to be a general willingness 
to use the expertise of university academics as contract researchers or consultants. 

CONCLUSION 

Although precise quantitative information was not always obtainable, for example on research 
expenditures, staff compositions and research projects, the interviewees showed high levels of 
cooperation and willingness to share what information was available. The fact that the project took 
place during a period of great flux might have limited the picture of research in the government 
sector. Future studies will have to augment this. On a more qualitative level some general 
comments may be useful: 

□ The existence of many different models for the organization and management of research in 
the government sector reflects a wide variety of factors, including political histories of 
different departments, the differences in size and status of different departments, the 
differences in priority and importance accorded to research, etc. Although this organizational 
diversity is perhaps inevitable and even good, it makes it difficult to compare and assess 
research output, productivity and impact across departments. 

□ Large differences in value were accorded to research across departments. In some departments, 
research structures and activities function very effectively and seem to play an integral role in 
the decision-making processes of that department. In other cases, research is viewed as 
something merely to be tolerated. 
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□ Most interviewees were very willing to share information and viewpoints, even on such issues 
as the confidentiality and secrecy of research. They asserted, in most cases, that the research of 
government departments was open for public scrutiny. In general there seemed to be a 
growing awareness of the necessity for being transparent and accountable. 

□ In the final analysis, the most valuable finding of this survey, is that it reveals how 
comprehensive the research industry in the government sector is. Perhaps because of 
inadequate reporting in the past, lack of accountability and an obsession for secrecy, it was 
inevitable that this particular research sector remained, to some extent at least, shrouded in 
mystery. This survey reveals an industry where literally hundreds of researchers are working 
on hundreds of projects with a total budget second only to the university sector. Both the size 
of the sector and the number of projects being undertaken at any given time raise interesting 
issues. A few are listed below: 

□ The research capacity within the government sector should be systematically investigated. 
There is clearly a huge opportunity to use the resources of government research departments 
to train new (black) scholars in research. This is particularly true of training in more applied 
and policy fields. 

□ Intergovernmental cooperation on research is urgently needed. This is required on various 
levels. The most urgent, arguably, is cooperation in information management and processing. 
The Office of the RDP has defined this as one of its priorities. Such cooperation will ensure 
optimal use of official data and statistical sources. There are various existing information 
systems and ongoing attempts to create even more dedicated systems within departments 
that, on the face of it, seem to overlap and specifically to duplicate information available at the 
Central Statistical Services. At another level, some kind of umbrella body or organization of 
government researchers can serve a useful function. It is evident from the study that 
researchers in numerous departments are grappling with similar problems, e.g. research 
management, methodology of research, dissemination of findings, and so on. 

□ Finally, the relationship between government departments, the Human Sciences Research 
Council and even bodies such as the Africa Institute require critical reflection. This is not to 
suggest that a strong argument could not be made for their continued separate existence, but 
there seems to be a fair amount of overlap in activities. A clearer division of labour could only 
be in the interest of these organizations and the taxpayer. 
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ALPHABETICAL REVIEW OF GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person 2 : 



Dr A.I. van Niekerk 
Dr F.J. van der Merwe 

Dirk Uys Building, Hamilton Street, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X246, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 319-6524 
(012) 319-6267 
Mr J.F. Smit 



Within the Department of Agriculture, the Directorate for Agricultural Economic Trends is the 
division mainly responsible for research on the macro-economic level. This directorate functions 
under the Chief Directorate: Marketing. The aim of the research and information is to support the 
minister and the department and to feed into policy. Although this division operated under 
different names over the years, its functions have been maintained since 1925. 

The functions of the directorate include the collection of data, systematizing and analysing, and 
dissemination of information and specifically agricultural statistics. 

Typical ongoing projects are, for example capital investment in agriculture, the debt of farmers, the 
contribution of agriculture to the GNP, the expenditure on intermediate goods and services in 
agriculture, price indices, value indices, volume indices: the volume of agricultural production, and 
so on. 

Data are obtained from a variety of institutions and individuals. Crop and livestock estimates for 
example, are obtained from individual farmers and then correlated with the agricultural census of 
the CSS. Data are also obtained from suppliers. The provision of this data is mostly optional, in 
contrast with the more formal obligation to provide information for the surveys of the CSS. There 
is a reciprocal relationship between the CSS and this directorate. In some instances the CSS utilizes 
the material gathered by the directorate and vice versa. The CSS also makes use of, for example, the 
input data provided and of the analyses of interest rates. 

List of publications: 

Agricultural Statistics (annual) 

Fresh Market Produce Statistics (annual) 

Trends in the Agricultural Sector (biannual) 

Crops and Markets (monthly) 

Economic Review of Agriculture (limited distribution, quarterly) 

The directorate has 36 posts, 28 of which are filled by professionals (12 male, 16 female) who 
graduated in economics, business economics, statistics, agricultural economics, or accountancy. The 
budget of the directorate amounts to R3,7 million for the 1995/6 financial year, 85% of which is 
allocated to staff expenditure. 



2 The references to "contact person" or "contact persons" are to individuals who were interviewed and who provided 
information. 
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Another directorate involved in economic research is the Directorate: Agricultural Economics. The 
directorate is responsible for research on the micro-economic level. They provide information to 
policy-makers as well as assistance to farmers. The contact person here is Mr B. van Wyk (Tel. 
(012) 804-1540). 



DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, CULTURE, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Two major research organizations, the Africa Institute and the Human Sciences Research Council, 
receive significant funding through the department. Since the HSRC is discussed in a separate 
chapter, this discussion focuses on the Africa Institute. 



AFRICA INSTITUTE 

Executive Director: 

Institute Secretary: 

Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact persons: 



Dr Denis Venter 
Mr Bamie Fisher 
BestMed Building 

cnr Hamilton & Belvedere Streets, Arcadia, Pretoria 0002 

P.O. Box 630, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 328-6970 

(012) 323-8153 

Dr S. Baynham, Mr B. Fisher 



The institute's mission is to collect, process, interpret and disseminate information on African 
affairs. The Africa Institute is managed as an Art 21 company (non-profit organization). The 
institute has a budget of R3 million (1994/95) of which R2,8 million is allocated by the Department 
of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology. The remainder of the budget is provided by membership 
fees and by selling services. 

The institute is governed by a council consisting of ten members, six of whom are elected by the 
members of the institute, three appointed by the Committee of University Principals and one 
nominated by the Department of Arts, Culture, Science and Technology. 

The institute has a staff complement of 22 people of whom eight are professionals. Half of the staff 
are black. All the professionals have postgraduate qualifications. 

Key areas of research and monitoring are: economic and human development (including gender 
and environmental issues), democratization and problems of political change and transition, 
domestic and regional security issues, intra-African relations (especially between the South Africa 
and the rest of Africa), global trends and tendencies affecting the African continent (e.g. new world 
order, conditionality, marginalization and trade blocs, etc.) 

The institute's information and research capability is supported by an excellent library and 
monitoring section, augmented by field visits and by hosting research fellows from Africa and 
further afield. The library contains some 60 000 books and 500 periodicals. Publication exchange 
agreements exist between the institute and other professional centres. There is also an electronic 
news service facility (AFP). 
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The institute invites research fellows for periods of a few days up to six months. Most are 
internationally acclaimed specialists, including Dr Adebayo Adedeji, Dr Louis Emmerjij, Prof. Fantu 
Cheru and Dr Patrick Ncube. 

An extensive network of relationships exists between the institute and the media, business, 
universities, government departments, African scholars and institutes (Centre for African Studies, 
UCT; Centre for Southern Africa Studies, UWC). 

The institute also runs a young researchers programme, designed to redress historical imbalances. 
This is closely managed, with clear goals, regular monitoring and feedback. Researchers follow an 
internal division of labour by concentrating either on a region or on a thematic approach, e.g. 
economics, security and apolitical organizations. 

The institute focuses on short-term applied research rather than research of a long-term nature. 
Two examples of longer term research are (i) regional security and (ii) progress toward 
democratization in Africa. 

To streamline the dissemination of information a country desk system has been in place since 1992. 
The institute handles the enquiries. Thirty percent of the enquiries are made by local and 
international academics, 23% by government departments (e.g. Foreign Affairs, Trade and 
Industry), 20% by business, and 16% by the media. 

Publications: 

Africa Insight (quarterly) 

African Institute Bulletin (bimonthly) 

Africa at a Glance (two-yearly) 

Research and occasional papers (irregular) 



DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONAL SERVICES 



Minister: 

Commissioner: 

Address: 



Telephone: 
Contact persons: 



Dr S.E. Mzimela 
Gen. H.J. Bruyn 

Poynton's Building, West Block 
124 Church Street West, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X136, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 207-9111 

Major-General E.C. van Zyl and Capt. K.A. Leak 



The Department of Correctional Services, as part of the criminal justice system, has as its primary 
function the responsibility to keep those detained in prison in safe custody until they are legally 
released. As stated in the white paper on the policy of the Department of Correctional Services 
published in 1994, the department believes that close liaison and cooperation with its criminal 
justice partners and with society as a whole is a prerequisite for effective corrections and a more 
just, humane and safe society. The importance of meaningful research within the department to 
adapt to national and international changes is generally accepted. 

In the administration of head office as a policy-making body, the commissioner is assisted by three 
chief deputy commissioners who each oversee specific directorates. Each directorate is headed by a 
deputy commissioner. The implementation and execution of policy is the responsibility of the 
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provincial commissioners. There are nine provisional commissioners, one for each province. Every 
province is divided into areas of command with a commander at the head of each. Currently there 
are 31 areas of command. Some areas of command are allocated a number of prisons. A total of 234 
prisons exists countrywide. In each one the head of prison is responsible for the administration of 
the prison under his command. The abovemen tioned structures of the department accommodate a 
total of 28 898 staff members. 

Research within the department takes place at various levels. The unique character of the 
department requires a specific policy on how research will be conducted. The Division for Research 
Administration is responsible for the administration of and control over all research activities in the 
department in accordance with research policy. A research committee exists and is responsible for 
the planning and consideration of applications for research, as well as the notification of research 
findings. The research needs of the Department of Correctional Services are prioritized by the 
research committee. The committee also decides when new research will commence and which 
bodies or individuals will undertake it. As members are not assigned to conduct research on a 
permanent basis, the availability of willing and qualified members dictates the numbers involved. 
Of the 44 projects that were approved during 1993 and 1994, 22 were registered to members of 
the Department of Correctional Services, 17 to private individuals and five to bodies responsible 
for research in the field concerned. 

Research is undertaken to realize the objectives of the department, i.e. the safe custody of prisoners 
and their management and training in accordance with internationally accepted standards. Research 
is also aimed at improving work standards and contributing toward the development of policy in 
accordance with acknowledged scientific principles. 

Research is also done to attain academic qualifications. This is, however, always incidental to the 
needs and requirements of the South African Correctional Services. Research conducted for degree 
purposes is distributed as follows: Doctorates (2), Masters (25), Honours (5) and undergraduate (2). 

Fields of research include prison management (security, prison administration, the physical care of 
prisoners, prisoner control and the release of prisoners). Projects approved in this field were, for 
example Leisure needs of prisoners, Correctional supervision: a working alternative, Handling of 
the maximum security prisoner with specific reference to prisoners at Leeuwkop Maximum Prison 
and An investigation into the care of AIDS patients in prisons. 

Another field of research is corrective services, which includes psychological services, social work 
services, education and training, the spiritual care of prisoners, prison industries and agricultural 
activities. Approved projects in this area include: Depression and the Prisoner, Development of a 
social juvenile programme. Animal therapy in the prison environment to improve the behaviour of 
prisoners with behavioural problems and Child sexual abuse: in search of a broader typology or 
typology of subtypes of the offender. 

The budget for 1994/1995 for departmental research was R137 100. These funds were used for the 
salaries of members at head office who were responsible for the administration of research projects 
as well as sundry expenses associated with the overall administration within the department. The 
budget for 1994/1995 for research contracted to institutions other than the Department of 
Correctional Services was R133 900. 

A list of priority research projects is published yearly in a general Correctional Services Order for 
notification of staff who would like to further their careers and obtain additional qualifications. If 
priority research cannot be undertaken by the South African Correctonal Services, other statutory- 
controlled research bodies are approached to undertake the research. 
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Researchers are requested to provide the department with a copy of the research results. The 
Division of Research Administration provides the relevant sections in the Department of 
Correctional Services with the research results, with the request to evaluate the results and to 
indicate how the results may be utilized. 

Copies of all completed research projects are kept in the departmental library at head office for 
reference purposes. This information is available to all members of the department, members of the 
Interlending Library System for Southern Africa and researchers who can apply for specific 
information to be made available. 



DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Minister: 

Director General: 
Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact persons: 



Prof. S.M.E. Bengu 

Prof. N.C. Manganyi 

Oranje Nassou Building 

188 Schoeman Street, Pretoria 0002 

Private Bag X122, Pretoria, 0001 

(012) 314-6367 

(012) 325-6249 

Dr J. Mostert and Mr Eddie Botha 



The Department of Education, more than most state departments, is going through a process of 
large-scale transformation. This is viewed as essential given that the various education departments 
before April 1994 were structured along ethnic lines. Proposals made in the 1994 White Paper on 
Education are currently being put into practice. This affects the department's overall mission, 
priorities, goals and overall organizational structure. The wide range of priorities (e.g. early 
childhood development, adult basic education and training), the need to establish new curricula 
across the board, the need for research and the provision of information are emphasized in various 
sections of the white paper. 

The new structure of the department comprises three branches: 

□ Education and Training Systems and Resources 

□ Education and Training Programmes 

□ Education and Training Support 

Included within the first branch are directorates that will house the proposed Education and 
Training Information Systems. The goals of the branch are defined as follows: to do research, 
planning and evaluation of the overall design, coordination and performance of the education and 
training systems. 

The second main branch. Education and Training Programmes, will be responsible for managing 
the development of the National Qualifications Framework and coordinating the new 
developmental activities in areas like early childhood development, adult basic education and 
training, vocational and community education and training and distance and media education. 

Other areas of research mentioned in the white paper: 

□ Research to investigate the feasibility of creating a National Qualifications Framework. 

□ Research to investigate the feasiblity of creating an Institute for Curriculum Development. 
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□ Research to support the work of the National Commission on Higher Education 

□ Research on all aspects of gender equity in the education systems to be conducted within the 
Gender Equity Unit (not yet established) 

Some of the recent studies done within the various education departments seem to have 
anticipated the new priorities. Examples include: 

□ Research on the restructuring of the curricula in order to establish a single national curriculum 

□ Studies on differentiated teaching and examination for higher and standard grades 

□ The introduction of technology as a school subject 

In the past many of the education departments used working committees to address research 
themes. A significant part of the research work was contracted out to the universities and to the 
HSRC. The HSRC has over the years undertaken many projects (worth millions of rands) in such 
areas as the development of standardized itembanks for examination, standardizing psychological 
tests, literacy programmes and so on. The in-house capacity exclusively devoted to research is 
small and most work continues to be farmed out. It is evident that many new research NGOs in 
the educational domain (e.g CEPD, the EPUs) will in future be involved in research for the 
department, together with some of the existing resources, such as the HSRC. 



DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENTAL AFFAIRS AND TOURISM 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Dr D.J. de Villiers 
Dr C.M. Cameron 
Fedlife Forum 305 

cnr Van der Walt/ Pretorius Streets, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X447, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 310-3911/ 310-3713 
(012) 322-2682 
Dr J.R. Pretorius 



The Department is organized into three Chief Directorates: The Weather Bureau, Sea 
Fisheries and Environmental Management. A dedicated Subdirectorate for Research, 
Monitoring and Information Systems is located within the latter. This subdirectorate, is 
headed by Dr R. Pretorius, consists of three divisions: The Division for Research Management, the 
Division for the State of the Environment and the Division for Geographical Information Systems. 

The main goal of this subdirectorate is to coordinate and administer the research programmes of 
the chief directorate. Approximately 50% of the total research budget of R6,5 million in 1994/95 
was spent on social research themes, most of which support research done outside the department. 

Perhaps the largest research programme funded by the department is the so-called HNRE 
programme Human Needs, Resources and the Environment. This programme forms part of the 
subdirectorate for Human Life Environmental Management, situated within the HSRC where it is 
coordinated by Mr Thys Liebenberg. 

As far as the budget is concerned, an overall decrease in research related funding is expected for 
the 1995/96 financial year, i.e. down from R6,5 million to R4 million. On the other hand, it is also 
expected that this will coincide with a substantial increase in related socio-economic themes which 
will ensure that actual spending in this area will remain fairly constant. 
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Collaboration with other institutions takes place continuously, for example with the HSRC and 
Foundation for Research Development (FRD) (D. Walmsley's programme on the environment), 
with university institutes such as the Institute for Natural Resources (UN) and the Institute for 
Geographical Analysis (US) as well as through contracting of individual consultants. Research 
supported by the department has in the past been used to inform policy and is expected to do so 
to an increasing degree. This is particularly the case with the increased interest in and importance 
of international conventions. 

Projects in the past and present typically include environmental education, environment 
management, the management of cultural resources in nature conservation and a study of values in 
the urban environment. 



THE SOUTH AFRICAN TOURISM BOARD (SATOUR) 



Director: 

Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr W.M. Msimang 

442 Rigel Avenue 

Erasmusrand 0181 

Private Bag X164, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 347-0600 

(012) 48-2716 

Mr James Seymour 



Satour is an organization directed by a board of 14 members appointed by the former Minister for 
Tourism, Dr Bahdra Ranchod. The South African Tourism Board came into operation on 1 October 
1983. The board is a statutory body charged with promoting tourism within the country. The 
board acts as a specialized tourism marketing organization. The most prominent of its many 
functions include the establishment of a database of pertinent information to assist the tourism 
industry in its marketing decisions and the provision of technical advice and assistance to tourist 
bodies to help promote and market tourism. 

The Research and Statistics Section functions under the Directorate Information Systems and 
Research. Other divisions in this directorate are the Info Centre (library) and the Info Access (a 
consultancy providing relevant tourism information in centres throughout the country). 

About Rl million is allocated annually to research. The research division is staffed by one 
researcher and a personal assistant. 

Eighty percent of all research is contracted out. Smaller projects are handled in-house, usually 
drawing on data generated elsewhere, for example CSS or the Reserve Bank. 

Primary data is gathered mostly through in-depth interviews, telephone surveys and face to face 
surveys. Research is commissioned to organizations such as HSRC, Markinor, and institutions at 
universities and Technikons (Bureau for Financial Analysis, University of Pretoria; Tourism 
Research Unit, Cape Technikon). Research partners include South African Marketing Research 
Association (SAMRA) and the World Tourism Organization. 

Research supports the primary mission of the board. Research priorities are decided upon by the 
directors of the different divisions. Research enquiries for clients and the trade as a whole are 
handled in an ad hoc fashion. An average of five research reports are commissioned per annum. 
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Typical projects: 

□ International travel to South Africa in 1993. Findings based on international arrival statistics, 
international market surveys and a survey of the African market apropos of South Africa. 

□ International visitors to South Africa market Survey 

□ The South African foreign tourism market 

□ The South African domestic holiday market 

□ A summary of the potential impact that the hosting of the 2004 Olympic Games could have 
on the South African tourism industry 

□ An introduction to the potential of establishing medium size conference facilities in 
conjunction with casinos 



DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr Alfred Nzo 
Mr L.H. Evans 

East Wing, Union Buildings, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X152, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 351-1000 
(012) 351-1651 
Mr T.F. Wheeler 



There is no central research department, but research activities are scattered throughout the 
operational sections of the department. The four main branches of the department: 

□ Branch: Overseas Countries 

□ Branch: Africa and the Middle-East 

□ Branch: Multilateral Affairs 

□ Branch: Administration 

Within the Branch : Multilateral Affairs overarching global issues are dealt with by several 
subdirectorates, e.g. on human rights, disarmament, international political affairs and global 
security, regional economic organizations, international economic affairs, human rights and 
humanitarian affairs, and the environment, science and technology. Directorates for Policy 
Planning and Transformation are to be established in the office of the Director-General to 
coordinate policy. 

The kind of research activities rendered by the professional staff include writing position papers/ 
memorandums as input to policy; doing desk research on areas/issues/intemational organizations, 
treaties; writing background papers for visits, events, etc. 

Themes that have been addressed in this way include disarmament, human rights and the RDP. 
Current research focuses on economic and global issues and the role of South Africa in the African 
context. 

In the Branch: Overseas Countries and Africa and the Middle-East similar work is done in 
connection with the relationship between South Africa and individual countries bilaterally. 
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In the past the HSRC was commissioned to conduct research on, for example, systematic 
readership surveys of the former in-house magazines of the department ( Panorama and SA Digest). 
More recently very little research has been contracted out. 

The department regularly makes use of experts at South African universities. Good contacts exist 
with research institutes such as the SA Institute for International Affairs, the Centre for Southern 
African Studies and the Africa Institute. 

It is estimated that between 700 and 800 professional members of staff are involved — as part of 
their normal duties — in research-related activities. Sources of information include the various 
missions in different countries and information transferred by management and the media (SAP A, 
REUTERS, CNN). Dissemination of information takes place through reports from the operational 
centre, daily news updates, policy proposals to ministers, reports and instructions to missions, 
circulation of papers between relevant sections of institutions. 

Estimate of the budget allocated to research: R196 996 400 3 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Minister: Dr N.C. Dlamini Zuma 

Director-General: Dr C.F. Slabbert 

Address: Hallmark Building 

Vermeulen Street, Pretoria, 0002 
Private Bag X828, Pretoria, 0001 
Telephone: (012) 312-0184 

Fax: (012) 326-2891 

Contact persons: Mr Neels Ehlers and Ms Thea Meyer 

The ministry is divided into two branches, each of which houses five chief directorates. The first 
branch includes the following chief directorates: 

□ National Health Systems 

□ Academic Health Centre 

□ Operational and Technical Policy 

□ Health Resource Planning 

□ Health Information, Evaluation and Research. 



3 There is no way of determining the exact amount allocated to research. The figure above has been arrived at as follows: 
Programme 2 of the Foreign Affairs budget relates to the line-function task of the conduct of foreign relations. The full 
amount allocated to Programme 2 for 1995/96 is R858 708 000. Of this amount R492 741 000 is allocated to personnel 
expenditure. Assuming that the conduct of foreign relations consists of a research function closely related to the executive 
function an arbitrary percentage of 40% is deemed to be expended on research activities. The figure arrived at in this way is 
R196 996 400. 
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The second branch houses the following chief directorates: 

□ Registration, Regulation and Procurement 

□ National Programmes 

□ National Services 

□ Occupational Health 

□ Departmental Support Services 

The Chief Directorate for Health Information, Evaluation and Research is divided into three 
directorates: 

□ National Health Information Systems 

□ Research Coordination and Management 

□ Health Systems Research 

This is a new organizational structure and many key appointments still have to be made. In 
addition to the (medical) research that will be coordinated and undertaken within this directorate, 
social research will also form an integral part of, for example, the mission of the national 
programmes (e.g. HIV/AIDS and sexually transmitted diseases). 

Although there is no information on what kind of research is planned within the chief directorate, 
past projects may give some indication. Themes covered include family planning research and the 
identification of knowledge, attitudes, perceptions and behaviours in the health terrain. 

Good networks exist locally with the HSRC, MRC, universities and research centres (Centre for 
Health Policy, Wits) as well as with international organizations such as the WHO and UNICEF. 



DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING 

Minister: Ms S. Nkondo 



Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr W.J. Cobbett 

240 Walker Street Sunnyside, Pretoria 
Private Bag X644, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 421-1407 
(012) 341-1540 
Mr J. O'Ehley 



The total staff complement of the department is approximately 200. Funds are requested as needed. 
The estimated money spent on social research per year amounts to R200 000. Research is mainly 
conducted to develop policy and to enable the department to manage the possible implications of 
that policy. Requests for research are received from the minister, the National Housing Board and 
committees within the department. No formal contact is made with researchers in other 
departments or with international experts. 

Two examples of typical research projects: 

Research on grey sector hostels : The objective of this research was to determine how many private 
hostels have been built on land owned by local authorities. Occupancy, agreement details, and 
possible implications for local authorities were established. Areas already surveyed are the Western 
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and Eastern Cape, Gauteng and Kwazulu/Natal. Areas still to be surveyed are the Free State and 
other provinces in the former Transvaal region. 

Private sector hostels : An inventory of private sector hostels will be compiled at an estimated cost of 
R250 000. This will enable the technical committee to consider policy regarding the involvement 
of the government in upgrading private sector hostels. 

Other research includes projects on urbanization and squatting. 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact Person: 



Mr A.M. Omar 

Adv. J.J. Noeth SC 

SA Law Commission 

Sinodale Sentrum 228 Visagie Street 

Private Bag X668, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 322-6440 

(012) 320-0936 

Mr W. Henegan (Law Commission) 



The department is functionally divided into a head office and a variety of suboffices. According to 
the 1994 Annual Report, the head office of the department has a staff of about 697. There are three 
statutory bodies within the department: the SA Law Commission, the Liquor Board and the Legal 
Aid Board. 

The SA Law Commission is the only body within the department with a significant research brief. 
It was established in 1973 and has since then produced 91 reports. In 46 of these new legislation 
was recommended. The recommendations in 39 of these reports were eventually implemented. 

The mission of the SA Law Commission is defined as doing research on all aspects of the law of the 
South Africa in order to make recommendations for its development, improvement or reform. 

In 1994 the SA Law Commission received the HSRCs prestigious award for outstanding research 
in the human sciences. This award was made in recognition of the commission's work on group 
and human rights and constitutional models. 

Typical projects completed during 1994 included research on 

□ group and human rights, 

□ bail reform in South Africa, 

□ a father's rights in respect of his illegitimate child, 

□ the application of the trapping system. 

The members of the SA Law Commission are appointed by the president and consist of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court as chairperson and six other persons who are deemed to be qualified for 
membership. Additional members may also be appointed by the president for a specific 
investigation. Besides a permanent working committee (which acts as the executive of the 
commission), project committees are constituted to undertake specific investigations as they arise. 
The commission is assisted in its work by a full-time secretariat of over 20 staff. Of these 13 are 
currently professional staff members (all of whom are white, including two women). 
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The budget for the 1993/94 financial year was R4,2 million of which R3,3 million was spent on 
salaries. 

The commission applies the following methodology in its research. The process begins with the 
identification of weaknesses in the legal system that is in need of reform. This is done through 
comparative studies (to enable the commission to benefit from experiences elsewhere) and through 
wide consultation. One or more reports are compiled by the staff of the commission on a specific 
subject and distributed for comment to stakeholders in the area of research. The public is informed 
of the working documents through the Government Gazette and the media. All responses are 
evaluated. Reports and comments are often discussed in workshops, both in urban and rural areas. 
After this feedback, recommendations of the commission are accounted for in extensive reports or, 
where applicable, incorporated into draft legislation. Reports are submitted to the Minister of 
Justice. 

The commission typically produces a variety of documents ranging from discussion documents, 
work in progress documents, reports and titles in a research series. 

The Law Commission has a library containing 9 000 publications. Its networks include members of 
the legal profession, faculties of law at universities, government departments and NGOs, such as 
the Black Lawyers' Association and Lawyers for Human Rights etc. 

As a result of the enactment of the Constitution of the Republic of South Africa, Act 200 of 1993, 
the commission ensures that all recommendations contained in its working papers and reports do 
not conflict with the provisions of the constitution especially Chapter three, which embodies the 
Fundamental Rights. At present the commission is giving urgent attention to the principle of 
access to justice in its investigations into the simplification of criminal procedure and the civil 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 



DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 



Telephone 

Fax: 

Contact persons: 



Mr T.T. Mboweni 

Mr S. Pity ana 

Manpower Building 

215 Schoeman Street, Pretoria 

Private Bag X117, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 310-6125 

(012) 320-2059 

Mr F.J. de Villiers and Ms H. Bendeman 



Research in the department is located within three associated components: 

□ NEDLAC: the National Manpower Commission (NMC) was replaced by National Economic 
and Labour Council (NEDLAC) on 31 December 1994. NEDLAC is an autonomous body 
financed by the department and will in future coordinate research in the area of manpower. 

□ The National Productivity Institute (NPI) 

□ The National Training Board (NTB): The NTB reports separately to parliament. 

These three institutions act as statutory bodies that advise the minister and undertake studies. 
Within the department there are seven divisions, each responsible for the research in its own 
domain: 
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□ Labour Relations (the NMC advises the minister on labour law, private dispute resolution 
mechanisms, ILO standards, access of trade union representatives to employers premises, 
reinstatement and compensation) 

□ Unemployment Insurance Fund 

□ Manpower Training 

□ Occupational Safety (projects in conjunction with Rhodes University on a safe working 
environment and lower back injuries) 

□ Compensation Fund 

□ Career Services (156 staff members with qualifications in psychology doing, for example, 
career counselling. Research staff are responsible for developing information pamphlets on, for 
example, workers' entry into the informal sector. There is also a division for the collection and 
interpreting and publishing of statistics regarding placement services, unemployment, changes 
in the labour market, industrial accidents, etc.) 

□ Administration 

National Productivity Institute (NPI) 

Director: Dr J. Visser 

Address: Prodinas Building 

cnr Beatrix & Pretorius Streets Arcadia 0083 
P.O. Box 3971, Pretoria, 0001 
Telephone: (012) 341-1470 

Contact person: Mr A. Riley 

The NPI is managed as a Section 21 company (non-profit organization) under a board of directors. 
Approximately 20-25% of its budget is subsidized by government through the Department of 
Labour. NPI received an amount of R12 million for the 1995/96 financial year. An annual report is 
tabled by the Minister of Labour.The staff comprises 150 members, 91 of which are professionals 
with postgraduate qualifications in psychology, economics, marketing and information sciences. 

Key research areas include surveys on the systems and structures of the training and teaching of 
primary maths, cultural skills, supervision and small businesses etc. to devise processes and systems 
to improve the training of the labour force. Labour relations, climate studies, and motivation are 
also studied. 

The mission of the NPI is to improve productivity through its research and to influence the 
economic, educational and training systems in society, to raise the per capita GDP. 

Client base: private organizations, the Department of Labour, other government departments, 
employer federations/associations, training boards. 



DEPARTMENT OF LAND AFFAIRS 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 



Mr Derek Hanekom 

Mr C. de Villiers 

Private Bag X833, Pretoria, 0001 

(012) 312-9292 

(012) 312-8238 
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Contact person: Mrs Naomi Smit 

Total staff: 2 094 

Total budget (1995/1996): R250,25 million 

The department has a research coordinating committee with the deputy director-general as 
chairperson. Two of the department's programmes also have explicit research foci. The first are 
Programme 8: Right of ownership and land administration reform (total 1995/6 budget was R8 million). 
Its subprogrammes are policy on rights of ownership, ownership rights: programme management 
and land administration reform. The second is Programme 6: Restitution. (Its subprogrammes include 
research and advice (rural restitution), research and advice (urban restitution) and programme 
management (restitution). 

Research is done both by putting large projects out on tender as well as using individual experts. 
Networks exist with academic institutions such as Centre for Social and Development Studies, 
(University of Natal), the Legal Resource Centre (Johannesburg) and the ANC's National Land 
Commission/Committee (NLC). Typical projects include: Women's rights of access to land: a needs 
analysis. Interpretation of the constitution re the distribution of land (nationally and regionally). 
Land reform and land ownership and Systems of land ownership in Africa. 

A total of 16 staff members are involved in research in the Directorate for Restitution Research. An 
additional four to six persons in other chief directorates are also involved in research. The academic 
qualifications of these staff members are mainly in the humanities and law. 

Research results impact on legislation and policy regarding land, land reform and restitution. 
Methodologies used are mainly desk research and surveys. 

The library is open to the public. Information on the former Department of Bantu Affairs is 
available. Computerized information used by the surveyor-general is available, for example on 
topography, trust areas and the monitoring of projects. 



DEPARTMENT OF POSTS, TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND 
BROADCASTING 

Minister: Dr Z.P. Jordan 

Director-General: Adv. P.J.T. Oosthuizen 

Address: Private Bag X860, Pretoria 0001 

Telephone: (012) 319-8012 

Fax: (012) 319-8020 



South African Broadcasting Corporation 



Head: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr Z. Sisulu 

Private Bag Xl, Auckland Park 2006 
(011) 714-6330 
(011) 714-4869 
Dr D.P. van Vuuren 
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Broadcasting Research Unit 

General Manager: Dr D.P. van Vuuren 

The unit established in 1976, has a staff of 16: Seven are involved in research, two in training and 
seven in support/administrative activities. The unit's budget for 1994/95 came to R9 million. In 
addition, TVl has its own research department (budget of Rl,2 million). 

The unit's main clients are the various radio and TV channels of the SABC, the SABC management 
and Safritel. 

The research activities of the unit can be divided into five areas: 

□ Secondary analysis of AMPS data 

□ Panel studies (five times per year) 

□ Formative evaluation of new programmes 

□ Ad hoc research projects (e.g. the language issue, market segmentation) 

□ Social science type research, including research on violence on TV and its effect on children 

Research findings usually have a direct impact on decision making within the SABC which leads to 
restructuring of radio programmes, programme changes, rescheduling and even changing of 
announcers.The unit has extensive infrastructural support. Research networks include the HSRC 
and scholars at universities and overseas centres in TV research (e.g. Stanford University, Dresden 
University). Some research is contracted out to organizations such as Markinor, DSl, Market 
Research Africa and Impact Information. 



TELKOM 

Head: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact persons: 



Dr Brian Clark 

178 Vermeulen Street, Pretoria 
Private Bag X74, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 311-4695 
(012) 323-7377 

Mr Jan Pieterse, Mr Sam Burger and Mr Raymond Heath. 



Telkom was formerly the telecommunications division of the Department of Posts and 
Telecommunications. Since 1991 Telkom has functioned as an independent company under its 
own board of directors, but with the state as sole shareholder. 

Telkom's Marketing Group is divided into four business units : (i) In Touch (ii) Residential and 
Commercial (iii) Corporate Business and (iv) International Business, and a marketing support unit 
responsible for pricing, advertising and promotions, marketing intelligence and demand 
forecasting. 

Marketing intelligence is the responsibility of a staff component of ten people (three black and 
three female). Most of the staff have postgraduate qualifications in the fields of business 
administration, economics and communication studies. 

Research is primarily done by the marketing intelligence section and focuses on all aspects and 
types of market research for business units. Other types of research done include customer 
satisfaction surveys, corporate image studies and pricing and advertising research. 

Although no figures were given on research expenditure, it is estimated at about R5 million per 
annum. Research is done on the needs of all relevant sectors of the market, the products and 
services needed to fill the gaps in the market, socio-economic studies (e.g the population in the 
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lower sector of the market), the affordability of services, etc. Existing studies are sometimes used as 
a basis, for example the AMPS. 

Eighty percent of research is contracted out to various research houses, including Markinor and 
MRA. Expertise available at universities is utilized for specific topics such as price elasticity 
(UNISA) and statistical analysis (UP). In-house capacity is used to interpret information and focuses 
mainly on the coordination, management and dissemination of research. Both qualitative and 
quantitative methodologies are supported. In future omnibus research will also be done. 

Most research is done on contract for the business units in Telkom, to meet a specific need or in 
reaction to recent or expected changes in the market. Research is therefore disseminated and 
implemented on an ongoing basis. Dissemination is primarily inwardly directed. A marketing 
information system is in operation. This information will be available on the network in the near 
future. For example, information on the customer base of 3,5 million can be accessed and utilized in 
market assessments. 



DEPARTMENT OF PROVINCIAL AFFAIRS AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 
Contact person: 



Mr R.P. Meyer 
Dr N. Barnard 

cnr Walker & Celliers Streets, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X804, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 341-2400 
Mr J.A. van der Merwe 



A dedicated Directorate for Research and Constitutional Advice reports to the Chief Directorate: 
Constitutional and Legal Support. The directorate comprises three subdirectorates: 

□ Research and Institutional Development 

□ Constitutional Advice 

□ Traditional Institutions 

The directorate under the deputy director (J.A. van der Merwe) has thirteen researchers/planners 
and nine administrative members. Most of the professional (research) staff in the directorate have 
postgraduate qualifications in political science, constitutional law, ethnology and history. All staff 
are white with a majority of males. 

Some of the research is done in-house, and typical projects include: Intergovernmental relations in 
a federal system. Governments of national unity. Traditional leaders. The role of the Senate, 
Provincial and local government. Provincial elections. A significant number of projects have been 
contracted out in the past to, for example, the HSRC (study on the lost generation), Markinor 
(study on the election). Qualitative Consultancy (the negotiation process). A number of smaller 
projects have also been subcontracted to university experts on constitutional matters. 

The annual research budget is administered by the Branch: Planning. Research priorities are decided 
upon in many different ways. Requests for research are received from individual politicians, the 
Select Committee on Constitutional Affairs of the National Assembly and the Select Committee on 
Constitutional Affairs and Provincial Affairs, Public Service and Administration of Senate. Research 
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is also self-initiated, for example through participation of staff members on the premiers' 
conference once a month. Mainly desk research is undertaken with the occasional survey 
contracted out. 

A library (linked to SABINET) and internal computerized management information system are 
available. 

Research is submitted in the form of reports to the minister and used as inputs into policy and 
legislation. Sessions are held with role players and politicians and twice a year discussion 
documents are tabled at workshops with academics at universities. 



RDP OFFICE 

Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr Jay Naidoo 
Mr B. Fanerof 

West Wing, Union Buildings, Pretoria 
Private Bag X1000, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 328-4708 
(012) 323-9512 
Mr Etienne Thiart 



Although the RDP Office does not have a research brief, one of its main functions — which could 
have implications for future research — is to coordinate the National Information Project (NIP). 
This involves data-modelling, data-normalization between government departments and all levels 
of government (local, provincial and central), standardization of definitions according to standards 
in the private sector, industry and international reviews. The purpose of the project is to establish a 
common frame of reference for the gathering of information and the maintenance of databases. 

The process involves the analysis of business plans and the identification of key success factors 
within government departments. The Department of State Expenditure will then re-allocate/re- 
channel mony according to the RDP needs. 



Central Economic Advisory Service (CEAS) 



Head: 

Address: 

Tel: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Dr J. Dreyer 

HSRC Building, Pretorius Street, Pretoria 0002 
P.O. Box X455, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 325-1545 
(012) 325-1569 
Dr J.P. Botha 



The CEAS was established in 1960 when the then Prime Minister, Dr H.F.Verwoerd, 
declared a need for economic advice. The Economic Advisory Council, as it was then 
called, reported directly to the prime minister. Subsequent heads of the council included 
such well-known names as P. Rieckert, Simon Brand and Jan Dreyer. The CEAS reports to 
the Minister without Portfolio in the Office of the President, Mr Jay Naidoo. 
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The CEAS is an annexured institution with an approximate staff complement of 56 — 35 of whom 
are professional and 21 support staff. Its 1994/95 budget was to R12,2 million. 

The CEAS is organized into three chief directorates plus a Subdirectorate for Management Support 
Services. These are: 

□ Economic policy (public finance, macro economic and foreign economic relations) 

□ Economic analysis (macro economic analysis, sectoral economic analysis and cost benefit 
analysis) 

□ Regional economic research and advice 

The main areas of research (analysis) are already implied in the names of the directorates listed 
above. Most of the research and analysis in CEAS is desk research with extensive use made of 
existing data and statistical sources. In general, two main activities can be distinguished. First, to 
develop policy on a wide range of topics and, second, to respond to ad hoc requests for analysis. 

In the past the advice of the CEAS found its way to policy through the Economic Advisory 
Council. This council's work was superseded by the establishment of the National Economic Forum 
in 1992 and more recently by the National Economic and Labour Council (NEDLAC). Past projects 
included research on the nine Economic Development Programmes for South Africa and more 
recently a major project that culminated in a report The restructuring of the South African economy as 
well as inputs to the National Economic Forum (NEF). The CEAS also sits on a vary of 
interdepartmental committees. 

Informal networks exist with a large number of institutions in the private sector, labour movement 
and civil society (e.g. the Macro Economic Research Group and the National Institute of Economic 
Policy). 

All of the professional staff members have postgraduate qualifications in economics. Most of the 
staff are white with women well represented. There is adequate computer infrastructure and access 
to data sources. 



Central Statistical Services (CSS) 



Head: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Dr M. Orkin 

Steyn Building, 274 Schoeman Street, Pretoria 0002 

Private Bag X44, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 310-8911 

(012) 310-8500 

Mr J. Lynch 



After being part of various government departments during the 1960s this functional unit became 
a fully-fledged Department of Statistics in 1969. In 1982, however, the Department of Statistics 
was closed down and the CSS formed as a branch of the Office of the Prime Minister. During the 
eighties it was again shifted from state department to state department. In 1993 it attained 
departmental status in terms of a Schedule 2 listing under the direct control of the Minister of 
Home Affairs. 

It was decided in 1994 that the head of CSS would also report directly to the Minister without 
Portfolio in the Office of the President, Minister Jay Naidoo. The CSS annually submits a report to 
parliament and has a separate budget vote. 
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Its total budget for 1994/95 was R45,76 million which includes R15 million to enable it to 
undertake preparatory work for the 1996 census. It was estimated that an additional amount of 
R155 million will be required in 1996 to conduct the census. 

The CSS consists of three chief directorates: 

□ Chief Directorate: Statistical Surveys (which includes the Directorates for Demographic and 
Labour Statistical Planning, Economic Statistical Planning and Statistical Processing) 

□ Chief Directorate: National and Government Accounts 

□ Chief Directorate: Statistical Analysis and Advice 

Various support services (including training and data capturing) are consolidated under the 
Directorate: Administration. 

The CSS has a staff of 660, most of whom are involved in conducting surveys. A breakdown of 
occupational categories gives a useful picture of the kinds of activities undertaken within the CSS: 
The management echelon (12), surveys statisticians (44), economic national accounts (25), 
statistical advisers (12), computer staff (42), data processing staff (371) and administrative staff. The 
only division that is directly involved in statistical research is the Statistical Advice Section (12 
staff members). 

The CSS relies on an extensive infrastructure with access to the government's central computer 
bureau in Verwoerdburg. Its work is also supported by a strong in-house library. 

Census data have been available in computerized form since 1966. Although the CSS apparently 
places a new emphasis on making national statistics available in various formats (CDROMS are 
planned), they also emphasize the confidentiality of census information. 

The CSS assists with and is responsible for inputs into various of domestic and foreign 
publications. Among these are the Official Yearbook of the RSA and many statistical publications of 
both the United Nations and the International Labour Organization. Other more well-known 
products of the CSS include construction of the Consumer Price Index and Production Price Index, 
various sectoral censuses and periodic surveys and, of course, the national population census that 
has been conducted on a regular basis since 1910. A complete list of CSS obligations is available 
from the address above. 

In general, the CSS. philosophy is to make information from the various surveys (e.g. household 
surveys, surveys of economic sectors) available to the public at the lowest possible cost. It 
envisages a greater emphasis in future on the information needs of the more disadvantaged 
communities in South African society. 



SA COMMUNICATION SERVICES (SACS) 



Telephone: 
Contact person: 



Political Head: 
Head: 

Address: 



Mr T. Mbeki (Deputy-President) 

Mr D.P. Venter (Acting) 

Midtown Building, Pretoria 

cnr Vermeulen and Prinsloo Streets 

Private Bag X745, Pretoria 0001 

012-314 2911/314-2174 

Dr M. Strydom and Mr A.J. Venter 
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The mission of the SACS is to realize national objectives by supplying communication services, 
products and expertise to the government and fostering relations between the peoples of South 
Africa. 

The department is organized into three Chief Directorates: Communication, Media Production and 
Support Services: Marketing and Public Relations. There are regional offices in Pretoria, 
Bloemfontein, Durban, Johannesburg, Cape Town and Port Elizabeth. 

There is a separate Directorate: Research, headed by Dr M. Strydom, within the Chief Directorate: 
Media Production. The directorate consists of two Subdirectorates: Market Research (headed by 
A.J. Venter) and Information Services (headed by H. Korsten). 

The Market Research Division employs six staff members. Most professional staff members are 
qualified in the social sciences. The total budget for the Directorate: Research in 1994 was R 3878 
million. This consisted of a staff budget of R1586 million and operational budget of R2182 million. 

Typical activities and projects of the market research division include: pre- and post-testing of 
advertisements, evaluation of SACS services, communication audits and surveys on the 
perceptions of the general public regarding topical issues. Sixty projects were initiated in 1993 
and 43 in 1994. Some of the areas covered were perceptions concerning intergroup communication 
and development needs, an evaluation of the presentations on the new constitution, attitudes 
towards various socio-political issues, SA population information needs, a pretest of the ID 
campaign adverts, etc. 

Although some projects are done in-house, approximately 80% are contracted to outside agencies. 
Larger surveys are usually put out on tender. In the recent past, such surveys have typically been 
contracted to Markinor, HSRC (MarkData), Research International and other market research 
companies. Extensive use is also made of small focus groups. 

Most of the research is initiated through requests from the regional offices of the SACS, other 
government departments and the office of the political head of SACS. 



SA DEFENCE FORCE (SADF) 



Minister: 

Chief: 

Address: 

Telephone: 
Contact person: 



Mr Joe Modise 
Gen. G.L. Meiring 

Armscor Building, Rigel Avenue, Erasmusrand, Pretoria 
Private Bag X427, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 428-4400 

Brig. Fieldhaus and Col. M. du Rand 



Research within the SADF takes place through decentralized planning and budgeting of research. 

Social research is mainly concentrated in the following units: the Military Psychological Institute 
(MPI) — especially the R&D department, the Military Academy at Saldanha Bay — especially the 
Centre for Military Studies (SEMIS), and the Defence College at Voortrekkerhoogte. Three 
committees are responsible for the overall coordination of research: 

□ Defence Research Operational Council (VENOR) 

□ Defence Operational Research Committee (VONK) 

□ Personnel Research and Training/Development Committee (PENOK) 
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Besides the research being done at MPI and the Military Academy, other research is contracted out 
to institutions, e.g. Project Sonstraal (HSRC) and some morale studies. 

According to Col. Meyer (Senior Staff Officer (SSO) Operations Research, SADF) 30 projects are 
either recently completed or current. This research is coordinated by the defence headquarters in 
the office of SSO Operations Research. 

Military Psychological Institute 

Address: Private Bag X02 Innesdale 0031 

Telephone: (012) 319-3254 

Fax: (012) 319-3179 

Contact person: Mrs R. Fregaleti-Van Aardt 

The MPI falls within the SA Medical Services. There are 33 members of staff, most of whom have 
professional qualifications and experience in psychological research. 

The R&D Division comprises Maj. Henry Pistorius' five members of staff and two research 
interns. Because the staff is small, members can not specialize and are required to be generalists. 
Budget: Rl,5 million. 

Projects include Integration Reset: Wallmansthal and De Brug; Psychological Intervention 
Programme (PIP): Integration of statutory and non-statutory components in the SADF; Labour 
relations, Projects on stress, Cross-cultural studies: selection, diversity and cognitive patterns. 

Networks are very limited and mostly within the SADF, the Department of Psychology at the 
University of Pretoria, and some market research companies. Research is usually not contracted 
out. 

The MPI has an adequate infrastructure, with a small library and general access to university 
libraries. 

Research has an impact on policy, e.g. the studies on organizational climate in the SADF. 



Projects: List of 69 projects. 

Typical examples of projects are: Professional differentiation in the SADF, Management training in 
the SADF, Management of change, Affirmative action and its applicability in the SADF, Utilization 
of blacks in the Permanent Force of the SA Navy, Manpower situation in the SADF in the year 
2000, Refusal to do military service on grounds of conscientious objection. Dodging of military 
service. 



SA Defence College 



Head: 

Address: 

Telephone: 



Maj. A. A. Wilson 

Hero Tielman Street, Voortrekkerhoogte 0187 
(012) 314-3911 
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Military Academy 

Various projects have been done through the Departments of Economics, Industrial Psychology, 
and Public Administration. Themes include labour law, democratization and present military 
trends, and military unionization. 

The SADF liaises with university academics and centres (Institute for Military and Strategic 
Studies). 



SA POLICE SERVICE (SAP) 



Minister: 

Commissioner: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr F.S. Mufamadi 
Mr G. Fivaz 

Wachthuis, 231 Pretorius Street, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X94, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 310-1911 
(012) 310-1456 
Mr Johan Schnetler 



The South African Police Service is composed of a number of divisions, a few of which are referred 
to below. In those cases where a significant research component is located, it is indicated in 
brackets: 

□ Efficiency Services [Strategic Planning] 

□ Personnel 

□ Training [Institute for Behavioural Sciences] 

□ Finance 

□ Logistics 

□ Community Relations 

□ Internal Stability [Social Work Services] 

□ Crime Combating and Investigation [Centre for the Analysis and Interpretation of Crime 
Information (CAICI)] 

□ Administration 

□ Ministry of Safety and Security [Policing Research Forum] 



Efficiency Services 

There are a number of departments within the Division for Efficiency Services (Organization and 
Work Study, National Inspectorate) as well as the Department for Planning and Research. One of 
its functions is to do research on perceptions, attitudes and behaviour of the community towards 
the SAP, needs assessment and service evaluation. 

The Ministry of Safety and Security has established a Policing Research Forum. The primary 
objectives of the forum are (1) to facilitate and coordinate research pertinent to the change process 
in the department; (2) identify relevant researchers and research institutions whose input could 
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benefit the change processes; and (3) access and analyse the present state of policing in South 
Africa and make recommendations to improve it.In conclusion: Research within the SADF takes 
place through decentralized planning and budgeting of research. 

The founding meeting of the forum was held during February 1995 and was attended by 
representatives from various universities and research centres involved in research on policing. 



Institute for Behavioural Sciences 



Acting Head: 
Address: 
Telephone: 
Contact person: 



Col. H.C. Steynberg 
Private Bag X94, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 21-7937 
Col. H.C. Steynberg 



The institute reports to the Division for Human Resources (Mr Steenkamp). This division also 
comprises Chaplain Services and Social Work Services. Total staff consists of 96 personnel (36 at 
head office) of whom 88 are professionals. Most of the professional staff are qualified in 
psychology. 

The institute is organized into two main divisions: Psychological Support Services and Industrial 
Psychological Services. The former includes Centres for Psychological Evaluation and 
Development, Psychotherapeutic Services, Clinical Operational Services and Academic Research. 
The latter includes Centres for Training, Team Building, Organizational Diagnosis, Job Evaluation, 
Recruitment and Employment. 

Of particular interest is the Centre for Academic Research, which focuses on five main areas of 
research: psychometric research, police psychology, training, forensic psychology and diversity. 
The centre has nine staff members. 

Research themes that have been covered in the past include diversity and race relations, stress in 
the Police, career development, community policing and Suicide in the Police. 



Centre for the Analysis and Interpretation of Crime Information (CAICI) 



Acting Head: 
Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax. 

Contact Person: 



Col. Mulder 

Wachthuis, 231 Pretorius Street, Pretoria 0002 

Private Bag X94, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 310-1265 

(012) 323-2456 

Col. Wynand Schoeman 



CAICI was established in January 1993 with the task of consolidating all information sources on 
crime within the Department. The centre reports to the Division: Crime Combatting and 
Investigation (CCI) and functions on a national level with decentralized information systems. 
CAICI is responsible for the gathering, processing and analysis of crime-related information 
(including crime statistics) to provide management information on crime prevention. 

The centre serves the Minister of Safety and Security, the National Crime Prevention Council, 
government departments, foreign embassies and the business sector. 
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Research outputs include studies on crime trends in a specific region, city or town; analyses of 
specific crime problems such as commercial crime, violent crimes, organized crime, gang activities 
and drug trafficking; profiles of typical criminals; profiles of victims; studies of proactive measures 
to be implemented in specific areas; regular reports that give an overview of crime and related 
studies to identify possible factors that lead to crime. 

The centre has developed in-house courses on research methods and techniques. Experts from the 
universities, the HSRC, CSS and ESKOM are involved in these courses. 

Funds for research are made available through the CCI and approved by the Directorate: Finance. 
There is no dedicated budget for research. 

The staff of the centre comprises 63 people. Between 35 and 40 are involved in the analysis and 
interpretation of crime information. Staff have postgraduate qualifications in statistics, criminology 
and political studies. The centre has access to the library facilities of the SA Police Services. 

[NOTE: These structures are currently being fundamentally reformed . Some of the planned changes 
include the establishment of a National Crime Investigation Service (NCIS ). It is also proposed that 
the CAICI be replaced by a new entity , the Crime Information Management Centre (CIMC), 
which will form part of the NCIS. Its name may then change to Crime Intelligence Centre. Any 
enquiries about the new structures should be directed to the contact persons listed above]. 



DEPARTMENT OF SPORT AND RECREATION 



Minister: 

Director General: 
Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr Steve Tshwete 

Mr M. Tyamzashe 

Oranje Nassou Building 

188 Schoeman Street, Pretoria 0002 

Private Bag X896, Pretoria 0001 

(012) 314-6376 

(012) 326-4026 

Mr B. van der Spuy 



There is currently one chief director (Mr K.J. Bodenstein) who reports directly to the director- 
general. 

The department comprises three directorates. The following four specialized sections, overseen by 
three directors, have been established to support the department in achieving its goals: 

□ Directorate: Policy, Information and Scientific Services 

□ Directorate: Sport, Recreation and Federations 

□ Directorate: Sport Support Services 

□ Directorate: Management Services 

A small research function is located within the Subdirectorate: Policy and Information which falls 
within the first directorate. Research themes/priorities are identified within the department, but 
also within such bodies as (COSAS), (SANOL) and (SAVSLOR). Typical issues that have been 
researched in the past: 

□ preparation of S A sportsmen and sportswomen for international competition 
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□ identification of new talent 

□ sports medicine 

□ altitude training 

It is envisaged that the National Sports Forum, which was established in 1994, will play an 
important role in future prioritizing research in future. 

The total budget of the Subdirectorate for Policy and Information for the past year was R5 million. 
The largest part of this was used to establish a sports information database. 



DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 



Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact person: 



Mr Trevor A. Manuel 
Dr Z.Z.R. Rustomjee 
House of Trade and Industry 
cnr Prinsloo and Pretorius Streets 
Private Bag X84, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 310-9791/ 310-9400 
(012) 322-0298 
Mr P. Buys 



The department is divided into two branches: Trade and Industry. The Trade Branch is divided 
into four Chief Directorates: Foreign Trade, Internal Trade, Business Practices and Consumer 
Affairs and Small Business Promotion. The Industry Branch also consists of four Chief Directorates: 
Industrial Promotion, Industry and Technology Strategy, Investigations by the Board of Tariffs 
and Trade and Promotion and Deregulation Coordination. 

The department is involved in economic and industrial research and not in general human sciences 
research. It also supports various programmes and centres in the area of economic and industrial 
research. Examples include the Bureau for Economic Research (US) and the Bureau for Financial 
Analysis (UP). It also supports a programme for industrial innovation through the Technology 
Directorate and is involved with the Development Bank of Southern Africa in an economic 
monitoring study. 

Linkages exist with various universities, as well as the National Economic Forum, NEDLAC and 
Chambers of Trade. 



DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 



Mr Mac Maharaj 
Mr Ketso Gordahn 

cnr Bosman and Struben Streets, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X193, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 290-9111/ 328-5929 
(012) 324-3486/ 323-2215 
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Contact persons: Mr Helius Visser, Ms Stella van Vuuren, Ms F. Bosman 

The research budget of the Department of Transport is in the region of R17 million to R18 million 
a year. About R6 million of this budget is allocated to the centres of development at selected 
universities and the CSIR to be spent on a variety of projects addressing the needs of the 
department and for training of manpower for the transport industry in South Africa. An additional 
R4 million is spent on service contract projects such as transportation statistics, surveys among 
communities and the training of minibus owners. 

The remainder of the research budget is used for research projects addressing various focus areas 
such as transportation coordination, traffic engineering and operations, traffic safety and aviation. 
Approximately 25% of the available funds are spent on projects related to traffic engineering and 
operations which include human behaviour issues and surveys on pedestrians, passengers, etc. In 
addition, the Directorate: Traffic Safety spends about R2 million a year on traffic safety. 

Funds available for transportation research are allocated to the CSIR, the HSRC, universities and 
private consultants for the execution of research projects. Research needs are identified by 
functional steering committees based on guidelines from the Department of Transport: Research 
Steering Committee. These "client identified needs" (CIN) projects are put to tender. In addition, 
research organizations and experts may submit research proposals to the department for 
consideration. 

The department has a clear policy on the publication of research reports resulting in guideline 
documents and policy statements. Implementation of recommendations is further enhanced by the 
involvement of all major road authorities and stakeholders in the functional steering communities. 
With the establishment of SATRIS and Interchange the Department is firming its ties with local 
researchers and overseas scholars. 



DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE AND POPULATION DEVELOPMENT 



Minister: 

Director-General: 

Address: 

Telephone: 

Fax: 

Contact persons: 



Mr A. Williams 
Vacant 

Hallmark Building, Proes Street, Pretoria 0002 
Private Bag X901, Pretoria 0001 
(012) 312-7657 
(012) 324-2647 

Dr J. Hattingh, Dr E. Harvey, M. van der Merwe 



The department is organized into three main branches: 

□ Welfare Planning and Development 

□ Welfare Fields of Service and Funds 

□ Population Development 

The first branch houses two divisions: Community Development and Welfare Policy. The latter 
includes the following divisions: Family and Community Care, Care of the Aged, Care of the 
Disabled, Drug Dependency Care, Child and Youth Care, Care of the Offender and the 
Directorate: Fund-raising and Relief of Funds. 
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There is no centralized research department but research is contracted on a regular basis as the 
need arises. Within the Division on Family and Community Care, research has been contracted to 
the HSRC (I. Snyman) and RAU's Departments of Sociology and Social Work. 

Other examples include projects on street children, conducted in collaboration with the HSRC 
(W. and E. Schurink); a workshop on children and AIDS, on juvenile justice (with NICRO), a 
study on adoptions in South Africa, and so on. In the area of substance abuse, long cooperative 
relationship has been built up with Dr Lee Rocha-Silva at the HSRC. The HSRC also undertook 
various demographic surveys for the Chief Directorate: Population Development between 
1984 and 1993. 

The Directorate: Community Development utilizes research to contribute toward policy 
development and the empowerment of the provinces through the distribution of research 
results. An amount of approximately R200 000 is allocated annually for this purpose. The 
following are examples of such research projects: 

□ A literature study on the existing practice of community development in the RSA, the rest of 
Africa and other developing countries (UNISA) 

□ Mechanisms for the coordination of community development in the RSA (UNISA) 

□ Systems for the evaluation of community development (UNISA) 

The final reports of these three studies were included in one publication — 11 From community 
development to empowerment : ideas , issues and case studies'* 

□ Promoting transparency : community development funding and the politics of accountability 
(CSDS, UN). The research has been published under the title: "Coming clean ; creating 
transparency in development funding in South Africa . 

In a joint effort, the Department of Welfare and the Department of Health have contracted the 
HSRC to undertake research into the evaluation of the process of community participation in 
development. An important aspect of the project is the development of an instrument to measure 
community participation, The total cost of the project is R500 000 with a contribution of R200 000 
by the Department of Welfare. The project is scheduled until the end of 1996. 

Primary networks exist with the HSRC, SANRA, NICRO, the Institute for Criminology at UCT 
and the Departments of Sociology and Social Work at universities, as well as market research 
companies and the SA Communication Services. 

Research priorities are mostly identified within the department. Research results usually find their 
way into legislation (e.g. regarding children) and policy guidelines. 

A National Information System for Social Welfare (NISWEL) has been developed in conjunction 
with the nine provincial welfare departments and other stakeholders in the private sector. It is 
presently being implemented nationally and at provincial level. 

Its aims are to provide essential information at national level for the sound management of the 
social welfare system, to develop indicators and indices whereby the welfare related objectives of 
the RDP can be monitored, as well as developing the following indices as instruments for decision 
making. 

□ A need index for social welfare 

□ An index to establish the welfare status of the South African population 

□ An index relating to the provision of social welfare services and facilities 

□ An index relating to the measurement of performance auditing 

NISWEL is currently coordinated by four people. 
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Other projects include the development of a welfare atlas and a greater focus on programme 
evaluation. 

Currently 27 national councils receive some kind of financial support from the department. Two of 
the larger councils also involved in research are the SA Council for Child and Health Care and 
SANCA (SA National Council on Alcoholism and Drug Dependency) 
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HUMAN SCIENCES RESEARCH PERFORMED BY NGOs 

Ross Jennings , Johanna Mulaudzi, 

David Everatt, Mark Orkin 

Community Agency for Social Enquiry 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter focuses on social science research performed by non-govemmental organizations 
(NGOs) in South Africa. It describes the historical emergence and background of NGOs, 
particularly research NGOs. The demographics of the NGO sector are provided together with the 
gender and racial breakdown of the staff members in these organizations. The chapter also covers 
the of research projects that the research NGO sector has been involved in as well as the regional 
and national impact of these projects. 

The chapter highlights the role of NGOs in the development of social science in South Africa. It 
demonstrates the distinctiveness of NGO research as opposed to research undertaken in other 
sectors, such as tertiary institutions, parastatals or the commercial sector. The relationships 
between the NGOs and these other sectors are also described. 

In view of the transition taking place in South Airican society, this chapter also looks at the kinds 
of research that NGOs see themselves undertaking in future and what they see the future holding 
in general for the research NGO sector. This is specifically explored in relation to the 
Reconstruction and Development Programme (RDP). In conclusion, the chapter looks at how the 
research NGO sector can be characterized and assesses the strengths and weaknesses the sectors. 

METHODOLOGY 

The major methodological problem surrounded the question of which NGOs were to be included 
in the research NGO sector. According to a recent report there are some 54 000 NGOs operating 
in South Africa, 1 though this startling figure could well include civics, youth groups, church 
groups, etc. 

As a starting point, keeping well-known research NGOs in mind, the social sciences were divided 
into 11 cognate sectors: environment, education, gender, health, human rights, housing, economics, 
land/water/rural, military, religion/culture and general. 

Organizations involved in research within each sector were then identified using various 
established directories. 2 Key individuals in each sector were also approached to proved information 
on the emerging list of research NGOs. An exhaustive enquiry into the large number of NGOs 



1 The Star (19/5/94) 

2 Directories consulted were the Human Sciences Research Council's " Prodder : the Southern African development directory M , the 
Human Awareness Program's " Bridge 1989 : an index of organizations at work in South Africa ", and the Human Sciences Research 
Council's " South African directory of human sciences research institutions M . The Development Resource Centre also produced a list 
of NGOs involved in research for the purposes of our study. 
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that are doing social science research was not possible. Due to the limited time available, only a 
proportion of these NGOs could be consulted. 

Since Chapter two in this directory focuses on research at tertiary institutions this chapter does not 
describe NGOs based at universities, those NGOs partially funded by universities, or that have 
their annual reports or research output tabled before a university senate . 3 Examples are the 
Education Policy Units at several universities. 

This chapter concentrates on those NGOs not associated with universities, and that have research 
as one of their main functions. The working definition used was: "an organization where more than 
25% of activities, personnel, or budget is committed to research". This resulted in a more 
manageable list of NGOs which were characterized as "research NGOs" (rather than NGOs that 
occasionally undertake some social science research). 

A total of 52 organizations were identified nationwide that satisfied the above criteria. Of these, 39 
NGOs (75% of the total) were consulted across the country. At least two NGOs were chosen from 
each of the sectors to avoid concentration on one particular area. A key person within each 
organization was then identified and face-to-face interviews conducted. 

Copies of the NGOs' annual reports were collected where possible. These were used to cross- 
reference the information gathered from the interviews to minimize the subjectivity of 
respondents. This was also done for the purposes of compiling a brief summary of each 
organization, which appears in the appendix. 

The data collected from the interviews and reports was collated, computerized and analysed. While 
the unit of analysis is the research NGO sector as a whole, the chapter explores also appropriate 
ways of understanding the different types of research NGOs within the sector. 

A number of limitations need to be noted. Firstly, as discussed above, the short time available for 
the study guided the decision on which NGOs to include. Secondly, the qualification criteria may 
have excluded NGOs with a smaller research output. Similarly, because the study used existing 
lists of NGOs involved in research, it may have inadvertently carried forward the biases from these 
lists (especially in terms of geographical concentration); thus smaller, newer or geographically 
distant NGOs may have been missed. An attempt was made to correct this by networking with 
key individuals in the sector, as noted above. 

The state of flux within the NGO sector as a whole, as a result of the changes in the country and 
changes in funding, was a further limitation in that some of the key people identified were 
unavailable for interviews. They were either too busy or had left their organizations to take up 
positions in the new government or elsewhere. As a result, some interviewees may have had recent 
or limited knowledge of their organizations. 

Finally, it was not always possible to get annual reports as some NGOs were either in the process 
of compiling them, or did not have any reports other than those written for donors, which could 
not be made public. Other NGOs had simply not been in existence long enough to produce such 
documentation. 



3 The relationship between universities and NGOs is not always as clear as this criterion suggests. The International Labour 
Resource and Information Group (ILRIG), for example, still maintains ties with the University of Cape Town (UCT), but UCT 
does not accord the research it performs "research status". Instead, ILRIG is listed by UCT as one of its "extension services". 
Since ILRIG was consulted before this relationship came to light, they are included in the chapter's data and serve as an 
example of the difficulty in classifying NGOs as university-based or not. 
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NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Defining non-governmental organizations is far from straightforward. Human ascribes this to the 
fact that NGOs "vary greatly in terms of purpose, size, structures, cultures, community 
responsiveness, funding sources and so on ." 4 

Regarding the aims of NGOs, according to Vilakazi, "the ideal aim of NGOs is to make possible 
the formulation of development policies from bottom up, from the poor or disadvantaged 
themselves, rather than development formulated by government of elites ." 5 This they try to 
achieve by building capacity within disadvantaged sectors so that they lift themselves out of the 
conditions they find themselves in. 

NGOs perform two important functions in society. Firstly, they add to the strength of civil society 
— a strong NGO sector is associated with a strong civil society and this is considered to be a key 
aspect of a democracy. Secondly, NGOs are instrumental in developing communities and 
sustaining this development through their emphasis on community participation and involvement. 

These sentiments are echoed by Bernstein and Lee when they assert: 

In an age where there is considerable awareness of the limitations of both state and market 
when it comes to delivering quality of life to all citizens, non-government organizations are 
regarded by many as a beacon of hope. They are able to reach those sectors of society . 
marginalized by the market; at the same time they have the potential to deliver in a more 
nuanced and appropriate way than state bureaucracies, and to mobilize the involvement of 
communities in development . 6 

South African NGOs share these characteristics with NGOs worldwide. However, many emerge 
from an anti-apartheid constituency, which made most of them antagonistic to the state. This cause 
them to be more similar to NGOs in Third World countries. 

With the demise of apartheid and the election of South Africa's first democratic government, the 
hostile relationship between government and NGOs has subsided. Indeed, NGOs are now looking 
to become more actively involved in government policy formulation and programme 
implementation. This is especially the case with the government's RDP. 

The present government acknowledges that NGOs have played an important role in helping to 
draw up the RDP, and have an important future role in the democratization of South African 
society. However, the RDP also states that the "potential contribution of NGOs to reconstruction 
and development is reduced by the lack of an overall framework and integrative programmes ". 7 

This is carried further in the government's RDP White Paper, which argues that local and 
provincial government must now carry out many of the functions which NGOs have historically 
performed. While the government still maintains that there is a need for NGOs in South Africa, it 
states that these organizations will only receive financial and logistical support "once 
representativeness, accountability and effectiveness are confirmed ." 8 



4 Human, P. 1993. Development in the transition: opportunities and challenges for NGOs in South Africa. Development Southern 
Africa , 10(3):42 1-425, p. 422. 

5 Vilakazi, H. 1994. No easy road to development. Development and democracy, (April 7):48-54, p. 51. 

6 Preface to the April 1994 edition of Development and democracy. 

7 African National Congress. 1994. The Reconstruction and Development Programme. Johannesburg: Umanyano Publications, 
p. 137. 

8 White Paper on Reconstruction and Development : government's strategy for fundamental transformation, September, 1994: p. 50. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF RESEARCH NGOs IN SOUTH AFRICA 

As Jansen has pointed out, the NGO sector is "not a relatively homogenous entity in terms of 
origins, politics, identity, social service or mission. 9 In terms of periodization, the 39 NGOs under 
consideration can be broadly categorized into three periods. Those that were founded before 1985 
are classified as the "venerable" NGOs. These include the South African Institute of Race 
Relations, formed in 1929, and the Black Sash, formed in 1955. Those NGOs founded between 
1986 and 1990 (the "emergency" NGOs) include such organizations as Lawyers for Human 
Rights, Community Agency for Social Enquiry (CASE) and Development Action Group. The 
"transition" NGOs, founded after 2 February 1990, include organizations such as the 
Environmental Monitoring Group, Naledi and the Women's Development Foundation. 

Particular trends and shifts in focus are identifiable in the main functions of the NGOs founded in 
these three periods. Those organizations in the "venerable" category were involved in research to 
support up their main functions of service delivery, education and training. These functions are 
reflected in the reasons given for this formation for being established. These range from uniting 
workers of the world, exploring south-south relations and responding to the 1976 riots by 
providing information to the youth, to addressing rural poverty. 

The survey results show that during the "emergency period" of the mid- and late-1980s, activism 
and monitoring were main functions of the research NGOs. These were the years of mobilization 
and the intensification of the struggle against apartheid. This is again reflected in the goals of 
NGOs founded during this period, which included: to investigate human rights issues, to fight 
forced removals, to understand the sanctions campaign, to support the Mass Democratic 
Movement (MDM), and so on. 

In the third "transition" phase, service delivery and activism fell away as main functions of the 
emerging NGOs. Instead the majority of NGOs founded in this period were involved in research 
geared toward exploring and formulating policy options for the new democratic dispensation. 

Further analysis reveals that 40% of the NGOs consulted were established mainly to do research. 
Of those who only took on research activities after they were founded, 60% started research 
almost immediately, 10% took up research a few months after being founded, while a further 20% 
got involved in research after a few years. This shows that research has become an important back- 
up service to the other main functions of these NGOs. 

Of those NGOs that were not established for the purpose of doing research, approximately half 
took up research as an important tool for achieving their objectives. About a 25% commenced 
research in an effort to make an impact on or provide input into policy formulation; The remaining 
organizations undertook research activities to obtain relevant information on their projects or areas 
of concern. Research was seen as an integral part of providing more efficient services. 

DEMOGRAPHIC BREAKDOWN 

Geographical distribution and size 

The distribution of NGOs in South Africa reflects a metropolitan bias. All but one of the NGOs 
consulted were in one of the metropolitan centres of Cape Town, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, 
Pretoria, or Johannesburg. 10 Of the 13 identified research NGOs that were not consulted, 11 were 



9 Jansen, J. 1994. The 1993-1994 Socio-educational survey: education, transition and non-governmental organisations, survey 
undertaken for United States Agency for International Development (USAID), p. 11.] 

10 Personnel have interviewed from each organizations head office (if applicable). Of the two branch offices where interviews 
were conducted, the respective head offices were also in one of the metropolitan centres. 
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based in one of these metropolitan centres. Of those organizations that had branch offices in other 
parts of the country, one in two of these branches were also in the metropolitan centres. 

Almost half of the NGOs consulted had a full-time staff of less than ten people, while nearly three- 
quarter had less than 20 full-time staff members. From this it was evident that the majority of 
research NGOs were small to medium in size. 

Gender and racial breakdown 

Pityana argues that the "under-representation of blacks in general and Africans in particular in the 
research community and its domination by whites is as much a legacy of a long history of racial 
domination as it is a most telling indictment of the enlightened sections of that body, whose failure 
to challenge this seriously only contributed to its perpetuation." 11 

The gender/racial breakdown of the members of the research NGO sector reveals that the majority 
of administrative staff are black females. Women constitute more than half of the administrative 
staff in three-quarters of the research NGOs, and blacks make up more than half of the 
administrative staff in over 90% of the organizations. 



Racial and gender breakdown of admin staff 
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At the level of researchers, women are less well represented than men, with 17% of organizations 
having no female researchers. Close on 66% of the research NGOs have 50% or less female 
researchers. This scenario is similar when looking at the proportion of researchers who are black. 
Again, close on 66% of the organizations have 50% or less black researchers, while nearly a 25% of 
the NGOs have no black researchers at all. Pityana's observation, made in the early 1990s, seems 
still to pertain. 



At the management level, the situation is even less representative. 



XX Pityana, S.M. X992. The role and place of research and intellectual discourse in the reproduction of social relations of racial 
domination in South Africa. Development Southern Africa , 9(4):48X-486, p. 482. 
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Over 75% of the organizations have 50% or less female management staff, while three out of every 
ten organizations have no female management. Black management is similarly in the minority, with 
a quarter of the organizations having no black management at all. 

This is supported by the fact that only eight of the 39 NGOs consulted had any sort of trainee 
programme aimed at addressing the racial and gender imbalances. This unrepresentativeness poses 
a clear challenge to the research NGO sector and, if unchanged, will prove a significant barrier to a 
positive future role. 
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FUNDING 

NGOs are almost exclusively funded by grants from overseas and local donors. Of the 39 research 
NGOs consulted, 36 are entirely funded by grants, while a mere three are funded by both grants 
and fees from clients. The increased availability of funds for NGOs since 1990 is reflected in the 
fact that all 17 "transition" NGOs are exclusively funded by grants. This situation has rapidly 
changed since the election and funding for NGOs is now dwindling. 

In the last five years, 82% of the research NGOs' projects were entirely funded by grants. Thirteen 
percent had up to two-thirds of their research projects commissioned by clients. Only two NGOs 
had all their research projects commissioned by clients. 



RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

The research that the NGOs undertake is targeted at a wide range of constituencies in South 
African society. These include community-based organizations, business/labour, rural communities, 
disempowered or marginalized communities, policy and decision makers, democratic movements, 
the education sector and the general public. 
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Resources committed to research 

The pie chart on the left shows that almost 66% of the organizations consulted commit up to half 
of their time to research activity. A further 25% of the organizations commit up to 75% of their 
time to research, while the remaining 10% of organizations say that over 75% of their time is 
devoted to research. 

This situation is similar in the pie chart on the right, representing the proportion of the budget 
which is ascribed to research. The budgets for research vary from R17 000 to R5.2 million. Only 
21 of the respondents disclosed their budget. Approximately half of the organizations had research 
budgets of less than R250 000 million. Nearly half of the organizations had budgets ranging 
between R250 000 and Rl million. Only three organizations had research budgets that exceeded 
Rl million. 



Organizations’ resources committed to research 
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Research and other activities 

NGO research is done for the internal needs of the organization, outside clients or a combination 
of both. Forty-three percent of the NGOs undertake research solely for outside clients, while 28% 
undertake research for their internal needs. The other 28% undertake research for both outside 
clients and internal needs of the organization. 

As indicated previously, research is not the only function performed by the NGO sector. Other 
main functions include training (77% of NGOs), service delivery (74%), monitoring (74%), 
development (64%), education (62%), and activism (51%). Additional activities include advocacy 
and lobbying, funding, networking and capacity building. 

PROJECTS, METHODS AND FINDINGS 

Projects 

Research projects undertaken by research NGOs in the last five years cover a wide range of topics. 
Some of these are shown in Table 1 below. 
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Table 1 

NGO Research projects and their impact/utilization 



SECTOR 


PROJECTS AND THEIR IMPACT/UTILIZATION 


Education 


□ A study of governance of education, the findings of which were 
incorporated into ANC/govemment policy on education 

□ An investigation into open learning and distance education, which has 
given rise to various government and school programmes 


Environment 


□ A "People and Parks" project, which led to the establishment of 
community liaison units within the National Parks Board 

□ An investigation into clean production, which has aided in the 
redesigning of industrial processes 


Rights 


□ An investigation into juvenile justice, which has led to the legislating 
of a Juvenile Justice Act 

□ The monitoring of political violence, which has had an impact on 
numerous commissions of inquiry as well as raising public awareness 
and debate 


Services 


□ An analysis of the Soweto rent boycott led to the signing of the 
Soweto Accord, which impacted on the administration of 
metropolitan areas 

□ A study into the need for legislation for farm workers, which was 
taken up by the trade union movements and led to relevant 
legislation by government 


Economics 


□ An investigation into financial services for workers, which led to the 
establishment of the Community Growth Fund 

□ A study of centralized bargaining, which has helped in the 
restructuring of industrial relations 


General 


□ The findings of an investigation into the question of land 
redistribution, which were included in a clause in the interim 
constitution 

□ A "Marginalized Youth" project, which has led to the establishment 
of the National Youth Development Forum 



Methodology 

Research methodologies employed by the research NGO sector vary. Of the total number of 
research projects identified by the organizations we consulted, less than a third had employed 
primary research methods, which included various qualitative and quantitative techniques such as 
interviews, focus groups and surveys. Almost half of the projects had used secondary research 
methods such as looking at available documentation, international comparative analyses and 
archival research. 
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Participative research methodologies were employed in the remainding of projects. These involved 
techniques such as conducting workshops, networking and consulting with the "subjects" of the 
research. 

Decisions regarding the types of methodologies were influenced by various factors. In the majority 
(53%) of cases, the specific project being undertaken was the determinant. An emphasis on 
participation was found to be a determinant in 15% of the projects, while other minor factors 
included the time available, the appropriateness of a particular methodology and international 
trends in research methodology. 

Over 66% of organizations felt that their general research methods did not fit into a particular 
theoretical framework. Further analysis revealed that 37% of organizations did not draw on 
theories to do their research. Those that did draw on theory (33%) did so predominantly in an 
eclectic manner, or choice of theory was dependent on the particular researcher on the project 
(11%). Theories used by a small number of organizations were based on such general theories as 
development theory, conflict theory and political economy theory. 

In contrast, the overwhelming majority (95%) of organizations consulted felt that their research 
was underpinned by a particular set of assumptions, or by a particular value system. Forty-one 
percent of organizations felt that their research was informed by their constituency, and was 
designed to empower that constituency. A further 22% stated that their research was underpinned 
by an activist perspective that had up to very recently been anti-apartheid. Sixteen percent felt that 
liberal democratic values underpinned their research, while other values such as the need for mutual 
respect and Christianity were cited by a small percentage of organizations. 

Output and impact 

A particular strength of the research NGO sector is the output of material and the impact thereof. 
The organizations consulted had undertaken research that they believed had impacted on such 
diverse groups as government, trade unions, the general public or the NGO itself. The vast 
majority (80%) of research NGOs had also undertaken policy research. 

A general feature of the research undertaken by NGOs is that it is action-oriented. Only one 
respondent felt that the findings had remained in research report form without being taken further, 
and two more were unsure if their findings had had any direct impact or been acted upon. 

Eighty-four percent of the NGOs stated that their research findings were available to anyone who 
wished to see them. Ninety percent make a conscious effort to circulate these findings to as many 
people as possible. The formats in which the organizations' research findings had been made 
available in the past were varied, including research reports (86%), brochures (54%), books (43%), 
workshops and seminars (41%), and videos (35%). Over 70% of the organizations had had their 
research findings reported on in the mainstream media. 



THE DISTINCTIVENESS OF NGO RESEARCH 

NGOs and other social science research sectors 

All respondents felt that the research undertaken by NGOs was distinct from that undertaken by 
other sectors such as universities, parastatals and the commercial sector. 

Almost a 33% of the respondents felt that it was the fact that NGO research involved the 
communities being researched that set it apart from research in other sectors. A 25% felt that it was 
because NGO research was action-oriented, and a 25% pointed to the distinctively pragmatic and 
accountable approach of research NGOs. 
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A fifth of the respondents thought that the difference lay in the fact that NGO research was need- 
or client-driven. Only one respondent felt that the research undertaken by NGOs was inferior to 
that undertaken in other sectors, due to the lack of resources available to NGOs. 

Almost 50% of the research NGOs. stated that they had formal, structured links with other sectors 
(especially with universities) and described the relationship as being symbiotic. These links 
included joint projects, the sharing of personnel and/or resources, and the receiving of funds. 
Fourteen percent of research NGOs stated that they had informal, ad hoc links with these sectors. A 
fifth of the research NGOs felt that there was a need for collaboration between all the research 
sectors. Each sector was seen to offer differing perspectives and services, and it was felt that there 
was a need for mutual recognition and understanding, as well as a need for the reinforcement of the 
different roles. Only one respondent thought that these different research sectors were entirely 
independent of each other and that they should stay that way. 

NGOs and social science 

Sixteen percent of organizations felt that the role of research NGOs in the development of social 
science was marginal or limited in scope, while two organizations felt that research NGOs played 
no role at all. 

Of the remaining 78% of organizations, the majority saw this role as one of bringing practicality 
into research. NGOs saw themselves as focussing their research on "people problems", and in this 
way giving meaning and substance to statistics. The research undertaken by NGOs was seen as a 
good interface between people at grassroots level and the theoretical research undertaken by 
academic institutions. 

NGO research was also seen as putting forward different perspectives and thus creating healthy 
debate. NGOs were viewed as doing the most interesting work. This research was of an applied 
nature and seen as an important contribution to the development of social science in South Africa. 
The watchdog role that NGOs have played over the years has also honed their vigilant and critical 
perspectives, thereby aiding their abilities to challenge mainstream thoughts and processes. 

THE IMPACT OF TRANSITION 

The impact of transition on social science research 

Most organizations were overwhelmingly positive about the impact that the transition would have 
on social science research in South Africa. It was felt that the transition would open up a much 
broader range of issues for research. It was also felt that research would become more community- 
based and would be more applied in its orientation. Respondents also expected the new 
government to make greater demands for social science research, and that research would not only 
feed into the RDP but would also play an important role for lobbying the new government. 

The new dispensation was seen to provide a good foundation for the development of more 
sophisticated research processes and output. The concerns that were raised in this regard were in 
connection with the future funding of social science research. It was felt that there needed to be a 
shift in the allocation of research funds to include all sectors of society involved in research, rather 
than only the parastatals and tertiary education institutions. 

The impact of transition on NGO research 

These concerns were amplified when the impact of the transition on the research NGO sector was 
analysed. Six of the 39 respondents felt that the research NGO sector would lose its funding, while 
a further four thought that NGOs could expect to lose their funding and personnel to the new 
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government. The relationship between the new government and the NGO sector was also a 
source of concern. Whereas the relationship with the MDM had been healthy in the past, five 
respondents were worried about how this was to continue now that it was a govemment/non- 
govemment relationship. 

However the majority of respondents remained positive about the impact of the transition on the 
research NGO sector. It was felt that new areas were opening up for NGO involvement and 
research and that the climate would lead to a more sophisticated research process and output. The 
main task of NGOs was seen to be in demystifying research and making it more accessible and 
relevant to the majority of South Africans. Whereas NGOs had operated in a hostile environment 
in the past and adopted a confrontational or critical stance, it was felt that the transition required 
NGOs to become more constructive in their approach. 



RESEARCH NGOs AND THE FUTURE SOUTH AFRICAN CONTEXT 

NGOs and the RDP 

Respondents were unanimous in their view that research NGOs had a role to play in the RDP. 
Two respondents felt that the role of research NGOs depended on where and how the 
government situated its research. One respondent felt that there were important NGOs that had 
no particular role in the RDP, but that they should not be discounted because of this. 

The general feeling was that the research NGOs had developed important links with communities 
and had the experience to aid the government in the delivery of the RDP. Research NGOs were 
seen to be an integral part of the RDP, able to perform important functions such as monitoring 
implementation of aspects of the programme as well as highlighting the needs and problems of 
those communities trying to access RDP resources. 

A common perception was that the government, due to a lack of both experience and resources, 
was not in the position to deliver on the RDP without outside help. Since a number of research 
NGOs had already played an important role in formulating the RDP, it was felt that the 
government should look to research NGOs for this help. 

Shifts in research focus 

Sixty-eight percent of the research NGOs felt that the new dispensation, and the Government of 
National Unity, would affect the kinds of research they would undertake in future. Of these 
organizations, 68% thought that they would become involved in research directed at government 
programmes or policy. 

Twenty percent said that the new dispensation would enable them to expand their focus,, while a 
further 8% felt that they would move into the area of monitoring South Africa's transition to 
democracy. Only one respondent thought that the new dispensation would force them to become 
more client-driven. 

Of the 30% that thought the new dispensation would have no impact on the kinds of research that 
they would undertake, the dominant reasons were that either the organizations were already doing 
research in anticipation of the future, or that they were involved in very specific research 
programmes that would remain relevant. Two respondents stressed the need to remain 
independent of the government and said they would strive to be unaffected by the new 
dispensation. 
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Shifts in funding 

Three-quarters of the organizations consulted felt that future funding would be a lot more difficult 
to access. It was felt that funders were turning to the new government as a target group for funds. 
Funders were stricter, more demanding and evaluative in their allocation of funds to research 
NGOs. A restructuring and streamlining of organizations was seen to be imperative as research 
NGOs strove to become more accountable to their funders. It was also felt that research NGOs 
should increase their earning capacity as they tended to become more self-sufficient. 

Ten percent of the NGOs were positive about the effect that the new dispensation would have on 
their funding, arguing that there would be greater access to government funding. Two 
organizations stressed the need for a central funding agency that would channel funds to the 
research NGOs in order to improve the funding situation. A further three organizations felt that 
there would be little or no effect on their funding due to good relationships with existing funders. 

The future of the research NGO sector 

Assessments of the future of the research NGO sector can be divided into four groups. The first 
group (27%) thought that this sector would become a lot more competitive and less secure, mainly 
due to the decrease in funding. This would lead to a streamlining of the sector as those NGOs 
unable to adapt to the new climate will wither away. A second group (24%) thought the future of 
the sector was very much in the hands of the government. The government was seen to have the 
power and the contacts (especially in the funding world) to determine whether or not the research 
NGO sector survived. 

A third group (24%) felt that some NGOs were well placed and would thrive in the new 
dispensation, namely those linked to mass-based organizations and those involved in both applied 
research and service delivery. The last group (24%) saw the future of the NGO sector as bright. 
They felt that the role of and need for research NGOs would continue and that a major focus of 
activity would be government policy formulation. 



DIFFERENTIATION OF THE RESEARCH NGO SECTOR 

Sufficient NGOs were interviewed to permit correspondence analysis (this technique seeks to 
explain, as far as possible, the variance among several categorical variables by projecting their 
categories onto a reduced number of dimensions). In the first analysis, NGOs were "mapped" 
according to the period in which they were founded, their size, main functions, and research 
proportion. The outcome is shown below. 

The horizontal axis (which explains 69% of variance) differentiates NGOs in terms of particular 
functions and size. At the left of the diagram, "emergency" and "transition" NGOs tend to be 
small or medium in size and more involved in monitoring activities. This contrasts with the 
"venerable" organizations, positioned on the right-hand side, which are larger and involved in 
educational activities. 

The vertical axis (which accounts for the remaining 31% of variance) also differentiates the NGOs 
in terms of their particular functions and their involvement in research. Located at the top of the 
diagram, the "emergency" NGOs tend to be involved in activist functions and research is 
generally less than half of their total activities. At the bottom of the diagram are those 
organizations founded in either the "venerable" or "transition" periods. These tend to be more 
involved in educational or development activities and research generally comprises more than half 
of their total activities. 
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A similar correspondence analysis grouped the NGOs in terms of their particular sector rather than 
the period in which they were founded. Those organizations categorized as "general" are found to 
be predominantly involved in research. This is also true of those organizations that fall into the 
"military" sector and the "religion and culture" sector. For those NGOs in the "rights", "services" 
and "education" sectors, research tends to be less than half of their total activities. 

Size is again found to be a differentiating factor, with those NGOs from the "military" sector being 
small, while those from the "general" and "religion and culture" sectors being either medium or 
large in size. Similarly, the "rights" organizations tend to be smaller while those NGOs from the 
"services" and "education" sectors tend to be medium to large in size. 

From this analysis it is clear that research NGOs can be usefully categorized in terms of their size, 
main functions and research proportion. 



CONCLUSION 

The data from the survey point to a number of strengths in the research NGO sector. A major 
strength is the experience of research NGOs in involving the community in their projects. The 
majority of NGOs are community-driven, responding to community needs and demands. They 
have developed important ties with these communities, which are vital if service provision is to be 
effective. These links have important ramifications when looking at the current transition in South 
Africa. The transition has brought with it an increased need for research into problems and issues 
facing the diverse communities of South African society. If the transition to democracy is to be 
successful, the problems and needs must be addressed in partnership with the relevant 
communities. In addition the development of communities is integral to the RDP. The experience 
gained by NGOs puts them in a good position to facilitate and assist this process. 
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Research NGOs also have a background in applied research. Almost all the research projects that 
NGOs have undertaken have resulted in some form of action or implementation. Research of this 
nature must play a central role in South Africa and the NGOs are again well-situated to contribute. 

To further complement this experience, NGOs are producing their findings despite time and 
resource constraints. This experience will stand them in good stead in helping the government 
meet the needs of the people. 

However, research NGOs also have their weaknesses. The survey highlights the concentration of 
research NGOs in the metropolitan areas. The two "poles" of Gauteng and the Western Cape 
dominate the sector. There is a clear danger that needy areas in the country will be underserviced if 
this spatial distribution of NGOs persists. 

Many of the NGOs are addressing the racial and gender imbalances in their staff membership. 
Nonetheless, black and female staff are generally found at the level of administration. While the 
proportion of black and female staff is increasing at a research level, the concentration of white 
males at management level persists. This situation is compounded by the fact that those who are 
qualified are often attracted to the more illustrious corporate or academic sectors. 

NGOs are aware of the need to remedy these gender and racial imbalances, although limited 
resources often retard these efforts. Only a fifth of the organizations consulted had any research 
trainees on their staff. Other organizations pointed to the scarcity of resources preventing them 
from training staff members. Nonetheless, if research NGOs do not transform themselves in this 
regard their future role looks far from secure. 

The biggest challenge facing NGOs is that of funding. As the survey shows, the overwhelming 
majority of NGOs are funded entirely from grants. With the changes in the country, funds are now 
more difficult to obtain and this situation is likely to worsen. Most NGOs recognize the need to 
move toward cost recovery, and to increase efforts to become more self-sufficient. The transition 
to financial self-sufficiency is difficult and may see the closure of a number of research NGOs. 

Nevertheless, to recall Vilakazi's assertion, NGOs are integral to development . 12 They achieve this 
status through the empowerment of their respective constituency or community. Their status is 
recognized by the present government, who state in the White Paper on the RDP: "NGOs can and 
should therefore provide a crucial benchmark for quality against which the Government or 
parastatal institutions can be measured ." 13 

The government's RDP White Paper provides a good indication of the future for the research 
NGO sector. As indicated above, the three key factors raised in relation to NGOs are 
representativeness, accountability and effectiveness. 

Research NGOs need to be more representative of South African society at large. They need not 
only to be aware of the need for redressing gender and racial imbalances at the different levels of 
personnel, but also need to embark on proactive training programmes aimed at this. In addressing 
the question of accountability, research NGOs will have to become more accountable to their 
constituency, and also to funders. The funding situation is the biggest threat to the survival of 
research NGOs. 

Finally, the survival of research NGOs will be determined by their effectiveness in the new 
dispensation. The hostility that has characterized the relationship between research NGOs and the 



12 Vilakazi, op. cit., p. 51 

13 White Paper on Reconstruction and Development : government's strategy for fundamental transformation, September, 1994. p. 50. 
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government in the past needs to be replaced with a positive, constructive approach. Mutual 
recognition should form the basis of the new relationship between these two sectors. 

This mutual recognition necessitates that the government also change their stance toward research 
NGOs. Table 1 above shows the impact that research NGOs can have in their respective fields. 
Research NGOs need to be supported in their efforts by the new government. One way that this 
support can be shown is by funding social science research through parastatals like the Human 
Sciences Research Council. The International Development Research Centre's report, Towards a 
Science and Technology Policy for a Democratic South Africa , argues that such parastatals should have 
the exclusive role of providing "grants for independent social science research." 14 

As the research NGOs strive to address these issues, a portion of the sector could well wither 
away. Not only are organizations going to have to become streamlined in themselves, but the 
sector as a whole may also become more streamlined. However, the need for research NGOs 
continues and the new dispensation has opened up more possibilities for these NGOs to make an 
important contribution. The experience and skills of research NGOs stand them in good stead and 
research NGOs can expect to continue playing an important role in strengthening civil society and 
supporting on South Africa's transition to democracy. 



14 IDRC, Towards a science and technology policy for a democratic South Africa, Mission Report July 1993:33-35. 
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PART I - ORGANIZATIONS CONSULTED 

Association For Rural Advancement (AFRA) 

AFRA was founded in 1978. It was part of the activist movement, founded to challenge the 
apartheid formulae for land. Its main aim was to fight forced removals in the rural areas. Its present 
activities are driven by the reform process, as AFRA has become involved in issues of land 
redistribution and restitution. 

Black Sash 

Black Sash was founded in 1955, as a direct and vocal opposition to the exclusion of coloured 
voters from the ballot. Its broad goals are to strive for a democratic constitution and government, 
inclusive of all people of South Africa. It runs an office that provides legal aid on an advisory level 
to those who cannot afford legal advisors. 

Community Agency for Social Enquiry (CASE) 

CASE was founded in 1987 to conduct large-scale and high-risk socio-political research for key 
anti-apartheid organizations. With the changes in the country, it has retained the socio-political 
focus but is also moving toward research into developmental issues. 

Careers Research and Resource Centre (CRIC) 

CRIC was founded in 1977 as a response to the 1976 riots. It aims to provide information to 
young people and is now committed to educating the youth in developing a critical understanding 
of the world of work and education. This is realized through working with students, teachers and 
community structures to develop their capacity and by providing them with appropriate guidance 
services. 

Development Action Group (DAG) 

DAG was founded in 1986 initially to do crisis intervention work in town planning. DAG's 
mission is to generate and promote innovative, people-centred development processes that build 
the capacity of marginalized people in the urban areas in the Western Cape, and facilitate the 
redistribution and democratic management of development resources. 

Environmental Development Agency (EDA) 

EDA was established in 1976 to address rural poverty. It adopts an integrated approach 
encompassing economics, land, nature and development issues in rural areas. 

Edusource 

Edusource was founded in 1990 with the purpose of supporting policy formulation by providing 
information to all stakeholders in education. Their work is guided by a need to bring about a 
power balance between these stakeholders involved in the restructuring of the education system. 
This is achieved through information sharing. 

Education Policy and System Change Unit (EDUPOL) 

EDUPOL was founded in 1991 by the Urban Foundation because of an identified need for policy 
work in education. This policy work is based on strategic planning, where the developing 
education situation is regularly assessed and problem areas identified in consultation with a wide 
range of stakeholders. 
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End Racism and Sexism Through Education (ERASE) 

ERASE was founded in 1987. It is a service organization that specializes in anti-racist and anti- 
sexist work, filling a vital role of promoting genuine reconciliation. ERASE uses education and 
community life to demystify racism and gender, and runs programmes at schools, universities and 
colleges to equip people to deal with redressing historical imbalances in these spheres. 

Environmental Monitoring Group (EMG) 

EMG was founded in 1991 to develop environmental policy for a new government and society. 
EMG's threefold aims are to act as a resource group for disadvantaged communities, to set up and 
contribute to educational programmes which develop widespread environmental consciousness 
and to develop policy options concerning issues of environment and development for democratic 
movements. 

Farm Workers Research and Resource Project (FWRRP) 

FWRRP became independent of Black Sash in 1989. It focuses on the plight of farm workers and 
labour tenants. FWRRP aims to influence land policies to take cognizance of these people by the 
providing of improved farm worker housing, labour legislation, greater security for tenure and 
increased access to social services. 

Group for Environmental Monitoring (GEM) 

GEM was founded in 1991 to conduct research on major environmental problems in South Africa. 
GEM strives to enable people to understand environmental and development issues more fully and 
to take action based on sound and relevant information. 

Human Rights Committee of South Africa (HRC) 

HRC was founded in 1988 to expose the issue of detention without trial. HRC monitors political 
violence and human rights issues, and aims to influence policy makers on such issues. HRC played 
a significant role in monitoring detention without trial and the progress of hunger strikes in the late 
1980s, and continues to provide information on human rights abuses throughout the country. 

Independent Board of Inquiry into Informal Repression (IBIIR) 

IBIIR was established in 1989 to investigate the attempted poisoning of Rev. Chikane, the 
bombing of both Khotso and Khanya House, and the possible involvement of state agents in 
political violence. The board monitors and analyses political violence in Gauteng, undertaking 
investigative research to provide facts for various inquiries. 

Institute for Contextual Theology (ICT) 

ICT was founded in 1981 to promote the practice of theology in the context of the concrete 
problems people were facing in their everyday life under apartheid. It sought to articulate the anti- 
apartheid stance from a theological perspective, exposing apartheid as a sin. 

Institute for Defence Policy (IDP) 

IDP was established in 1991. It aims to provide non-partisan service in the field of national, 
regional and international security and thereby contribute to the understanding of military and 
general security matters through the establishment of politically accountable, cost-effective and 
legitimate security forces. 

Improving Educational Quality Project (IEQP) 

IEQP was founded in January 1994. Since extensive quantitative information on schooling in South 
Africa is available, the project was launched to provide good qualitative studies of education in the 
classroom. The project focuses on understanding formal educational practice. 
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Institute for a Democratic Alternative for South Africa (IDASA) 

IDASA was established in 1986 to address polarization between black and white South Africans. 
Its mission is to promote and consolidate a culture of tolerance. This is achieved by designing and 
facilitating processes and programmes that transform and empower individuals and communities as 
the basis for sustainable development in South Africa. 

International Labour Resource and Information Group (ILRIG) 

ILRIG was founded in 1983 to provide a research, education, training and publication service to 
progressive organizations in South Africa. The work is mainly directed at trade unions, but work is 
also undertaken for the progressive community, political, youth and women's organizations. 

Institute for Peace and Human Rights (IPHR) 

The Institute for Peace and Human Rights was founded in 1992. It is committed to the 
achievement of peace and human rights in accordance with the principles and guidelines contained 
in the International Bill of Rights. The institute's concern stems from the fact that, in the new 
republic the struggle is no longer about national liberation but about human or civil rights. 

Land and Agriculture Policy Centre (LAPC) 

LAPC was established in 1993 to make policy proposals to government in an effort to enhance 
living conditions of the rural poor. LAPC focuses on land reform, agricultural policy and rural 
development. 

Lawyers for Human Rights (LHR) 

LHR was founded in 1987 to deal with the effects of apartheid and human rights abuses. LHR aims 
to promote and protect fundamental human rights for all in South Africa, and recognizes the 
relationship between democracy, development and human rights. 

Labour Research Services (LRS) 

LRS was founded in 1986 to assist trade unions in wage bargaining and to support wage 
negotiations. It undertakes research into a range of labour issues and also provides training for 
trade union members in research techniques. 

Military Research Group (MRG) 

MRG was aligned to the Mass Democratic Movement. It was founded in 1992 to deal with the 
problems of security during transition. MRG has explored the possibility of a civilian control of the 
military and also looked at the integration of the different armed forces in South Africa. 

National Labour and Economic Development Institute (NALEDI) 

NALEDI was established in 1994 to assist the labour movements with research on policy issues. 
NALEDI is a research wing of the Congress of South African Trade Unions (COSATU). It deals 
with labour relations issues, economic policy and the public sector as it impacts on the economy. 

National Institute for Economic Policy (NIEP) 

NIEP was founded in 1991. NIEP services the democratic movements and deals with broad 
economic and related issues, e.g. the role of civil society in the economic thinking in South Africa. 

National Land Commission (NLC) 

NLC originated in 1985 as the National Committee Against Forced Removals to support 
communities affected by forced removals. In 1990 it became an independent umbrella body 
coordinating the activities of nine regional organizations. NLC is committed to the promotion of 
social justice in South Africa in relation to access to, and control over, land and related resources. 
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National Progressive Primary Health Care Network (NPPHCN) 

NPPHCN was founded in 1987 out of a need to provide socio-economic changes, as. well as a 
mechanism for mutual support for organizations, in the health sector. NPPHCN works with 
community based organizations, health committees, development committees, health workers, 
primary health care organizations and interested individuals. 

NPPHCN (AIDS PROGRAMME) 

The AIDS programme of the NPPHCN started in 1991 because little was being done by the then 
National Party government to deal with the AIDS problem. The programme looks specifically at 
AIDS and other health issues related to AIDS. Its main aim is to make communities aware of the 
reality of AIDS and educate these communities on preventative measures: 

Peace Action 

Peace Action was established in 1991 to address the political violence and to try to coordinate a 
response to this violence. Peace Action is the culmination of networking by church and human 
rights organizations in the Wits-Vaal area in an effort to address the needs of victims* of political 
violence at a grassroots level. Peace Action focuses on investigative monitoring and follow-up 
casework to assist victims of violence. 

Planact 

Planact was founded in 1985 to promote integrated, community driven development that would 
ensure an equitable distribution of resources and a democratic and sustainable urban environment. 

South African Gender Network (SAGN) 

SA Gender Network was established in 1993 from a loose network of gender trainers. The 
network aims to promote gender-sensitive policies and culture through education and training. 

South African Institute for Distance Education (SAIDE) 

SAIDE was founded in 1992 to facilitate the development of quality distance education in South 
Africa. SAIDE does this by advocating, lobbying and shaping policy for distance education. SAIDE 
believes that only through commitment to a system of open learning can the legacy of decades of 
systemic deprivation of educational opportunity be addressed. 

South African Institute of Race Relations (SAIRR) 

SAIRR was founded in 1929 to promote interracial goodwill. The institute's main objectives are to 
work for peace, goodwill and practical cooperation between various sections of populations in 
South Africa and to initiate, support, assist and encourage investigations that may lead to greater 
knowledge and understanding of the relations that subsist or should subsist between these various 
sections. 

Theology Exchange Program (TEP) 

TEP was founded in 1981 as a church-based organization. It is committed to developing a 
prophetic theology through dialogue and encounters with Third World perspectives between 
South Africa and other Third World countries. It attempts to contribute to the progressive 
development of, and Christian involvement in, social development and justice issues within South 
Africa. 

Transvaal Rural Action Committee (TRAC) 

TRAC was established in 1983 as part of Black Sash. TRAC was founded in response to 
communities' pleas for assistance in resisting forced removals. It gained autonomy in 1992 and is 
now involved in helping communities in the restitution of their land. It is also involved in 
empowerment of women to take the lead in land restitution issues. 
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Urban Foundation (UF) 

Urban Foundation was established in 1977 as the business sectors direct intervention in raising the 
living standards of people living in townships. The foundation's mission is to promote policies and 
strategies that will contribute positively to equity and growth in these townships. This is achieved 
by generating effective development, enhancing capacity within communities and building lasting 
partnerships between business and communities. 

Urban Monitoring Awareness Committee (UMAC) 

UMAC was founded in 1986 by the Progressive Federal Party to gather information on the 
political violence in the Western Cape during the 1980s so as to lobby in Parliament. UMAC is 
involved in the monitoring of political violence and human rights abuses in the Western Cape. 

Women's Development Foundation (WDF) 

WDF was founded in 1992 to develop and enhance skills in the areas of research, training, policy 
and advocacy for disadvantaged women in leadership positions. Education, politics and aspects of 
law are some of the issues that WDF deals with. It collaborates with the Women's Coalition in an 
endeavour to empower women in political positions. 

PART II - ORGANIZATIONS IDENTIFIED RUT NOT CONSULTED 

□ Bureau for Medical and Dental Education 

□ Centre for Cognitive Development 

□ Centre for Education Policy Development 

□ Earthlife Africa 

□ Foundation for Rural Community Development 

□ Foundation for Contemporary Research 

□ Institute for Indigenous Theory and Practice 

□ Labour and Economic Research Centre 

□ National Institute for Crime Prevention and Rehabilitation of Offenders 

□ Patriotic Health Alliance 

□ South African Council on Alcoholism and Drug Dependence 

□ Surplus People's Project 

□ Women's National Coalition 
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MARKET RESEARCH IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Clive K. Corder 

Market Research Africa 



INTRODUCTION 

This chapter reviews the historical development of market research in South Africa, its position at 
the present time and the way in which it is likely to develop in the future. Particular attention has 
been paid to the relationship between market research and the humanities. 



HISTORICAL REVIEW AND CURRENT PERSPECTIVE 

Early pioneers 

The earliest known market research survey conducted in South Africa was in 1935 by J. Walter 
Thompson on behalf of Bakers Biscuits. During the Second World War marketing activity was 
naturally at a low ebb and it was only after the war that the beginnings of today's profession can 
be traced. 

M In 1947 Davenport and Meyer started a company in Johannesburg called South African Research 
Service to provide audience data for Louren^o Marques Radio” (Nel, Radel & Loubser, 1988:51). 
Dr Wally Langschmidt, on behalf of SA Research Services, supervised the first surveys on radio 
listenership and readership in the following year. 

In 1951 Bill Franklin, who had been at SA Research Services and subsequently Lindsay Smithers, 
started Franklin Research, which did radio audience research for Springbok Radio. 

International Consumer Research (ICR) was started in 1957 by Joan Sharp, Diana Shatz and two 
other women who subsequently left the company. Lulu Grobbelaar joined the company in 1959. 
ICR became known for employing only women. ICR became the South African affiliate of the 
ROC Research Group, conducting many international studies with overseas concerns such as MIL, 
Marketfacts and Infratest. Surveys were also done using the St James model of cybernetics (UK). In 
1971, ICR formed a pharmaceutical division under the name of Institute of Pharmaceutical 
Research Africa (IPRA). In 1973 ICR was taken over by IMS International and the name was 
changed to IMS South Africa. In 1974 the Ethical Drug Barometer (Pharmaceutical Audit) was 
purchased from Market Research Africa and this was the precursor of many syndicated audits. In 
1988 IMS was taken over worldwide by Dun and Bradstreet, who disinvested from South Africa in 
1989. Local management then acquired control of the company, changing the name to Decision 
Surveys International. 

In 1959 Dr Wally Langschmidt established Market Research Africa (MRA), initially as a subsidiary 
of International Advertising and Marketing (Intam) and eventually under the direct control of the 
London Press Exchange (LPE) which owned Intam. When the LPE was taken over by Leo Burnett, 
the shareholding in MRA was transferred to a new company called Lopex. MRA developed many 
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syndicated and specialist services in a wide range of markets including: advertising, motor industry, 
cosmetics, clothing and footwear, durables and furniture, FMCGs, finance and social change and 
scenarios. MRA is probably best known for its extensive involvement with media research, 
handling virtually all the large-scale media studies done in South Africa, including the National 
Readership Surveys started in 1962, the SABC Broadcast Index, started in the late 1960s and the 
All Media and Product Survey (AMPS) conducted on behalf of the South African Advertising 
Research Foundation (SAARF), which was started in 1975. In 1990 MRA merged with IBIS. 

Unilever also established its own research house. Consumer Research Surveys (CRS), headed by 
Richard Bedford. It was founded in 1966 and grew out of the earlier established Lever Brothers 
market research department. Much of the research done at that time consisted of product tests, 
usually paired comparisons with rotation, since this was a major concern of FMCG companies. 
Later, factorial designs were used. Samples were essentially white urban, with the occasional 
extension to cover blacks. Brand awareness and trial and usage studies, including imagery, were 
common. In 1969 CRS started the first large-scale consumer panel, the Household Consumption 
Audit (HCA), and this led to the development of various tabulation models: "gain/loss analysis", 
"brand loyalty analysis" and a specially adapted version of the Parfitt-Collins model that was used 
to estimate settled share on the basis of repeat purchases among early triers. In 1977 Consumer 
Research Services changed its name to Research International South Africa. In January 1993 the 
company was bought by its senior management. . 

Mark en Meningopnames (M&M) was started by Dr Wicus Badenhorst, one of the founder 
members of SAMRA in 1968. Over the years M&M was best known for its pioneering work, 
particularly on postal panel research and political polling. In 1994 the registered name was changed 
from M&M to Market & Opinion Surveys. 

In June 1967 the multinational A.C. Nielsen company established a wholly-owned subsidiary in the 
republic, with a management team drawn from three continents. The local company commenced 
operations with retail audit panels covering the movement of FMCG in the food and toiletries 
industries. Over the next few years retail panels were set up to measure confectionery, liquor, 
household appliances and a wholesale panel to measure tobacco. 

In 1986 Nielsen was awarded the AMPS meter contract by SAARF — a service designed to 
measure TV audiences preferences using "peoplemeters". The initial service was restricted to 
telephone owning households with electricity and TV. This panel extension was made possible by 
the local development of a radio meter with a broadcast capability of approximately 25 km. 

In January 1987 A.C. Nielsen disinvested from South Africa and the then Nielsen company was 
bought out by the local management with the name changing to IBIS. In October 1994 Nielsen 
reinvested and the company name reverted to Nielsen South Africa. 

Markinor was founded in 1972 by Nick Green and initially focused on lifestyle research. In 1975 
an omnibus facility syndicate was established and in the following year a qualitative division. In 
the 1980s Markinor moved into a business division and also health care. In 1993 a customer 
satisfaction measurement was devised. Markinor became the South African Gallup affiliate in 1980 
and has undertaken regular Gallup polls and surveys on socio-political attitudes. 

Subsequently many other research companies have emerged, ranging in size from large-scale 
concerns, such as Research Surveys, founded in 1979 by John Rice and Henry Barenblatt, specialist 
companies, like Impact Information founded by Eric du Plessis in 1984, which has several facilities 
such as Adtrack, which measures the recall of TV commercials, to small-scale consultancies. A 
further phenomenon has been the development of parts businesses offering sections of the research 
process, such as fieldwork and data processing. 
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Advertising agencies 

Advertising agencies have played an important role in establishing market research in South Africa. 
Dr Wally Langschmidt is credited with being the first research director in an advertising agency 
when he joined Grant Advertising in 1954. In the sixties all the major advertising agencies had 
research departments and some even owned research companies. The serious recessions in the 
early seventies and eighties led to a cut back in this activity. Although the major agencies still 
maintained a research director, the focus in many cases shifted to strategic planning. Today only a 
handful of the large agencies have sizable research departments and much of the work is contracted 
out. The agency researcher has tended to become an integral part of the account team, rather than 
an independent evaluator of creative output, and provides an inexpensive research service to 
clients. Work done in-house is often limited to small-scale studies and discussion groups. 

The Bureau of Market Research , University of South Africa 

In 1960 the Bureau of Market Research was formed "as the first research institute at UNISA" 
(Research 1960-1985 , p. 6). The Bureau has played an important part in gaining recognition of 
market research as a scientific activity among academics, business and government. It is well 
known for its work in establishing patterns of household expenditure, population estimates and 
forecasts, as well as numerous special projects that have greatly assisted a large number of clients 
who regularly subscribe to the services provided. 

Human Sciences Research Council (HSRC) 

The HSRC was established by Act 23 of 1968 on 1 April 1969 to undertake and promote, support 
and coordinate research in the humanities and the social sciences, to disseminate research results 
and to facilitate and evaluate their implementation, to stimulate the development of research 
capacity, and to place the full spectrum of disciplines in the human sciences at the disposal of all 
South Africans. It has positioned itself to undertake work according to a list of priorities 
determined by the needs of the country (see also Chapter 3). 

Professional associations 

The Southern African Marketing Research Association (SAMRA) 

In May 1963 a meeting was held in the Philadelphia Hall at UNISA, attended by 82 people, to 
discuss the formation of the South African Market Research Association. A nine-member council 
was elected with Dr C. de Coning as chairman and Dr W. Langschmidt as vice-chairman. In 
October 1990 the name was changed to the Southern African Marketing Research Association, 
reflecting the broader range of SAMRA' s areas of activity. A code of conduct was accepted in 
October 1967. It has been revised from time to time to cater for changing circumstances, such as 
video recording of respondents, mystery shopper studies, research among children, electronic data 
capture and transfer. In 1966 a "List of Terms and Definitions" was finalized (SAMRA Yearbook 
1992. pp. 16-17, 20-23). In 1979 the first SAMRA Convention was held at Vanderbijlpark and this 
has become an annual event. Since 1984 the proceedings of this convention have been published. 

The Association of Marketing Research Organizations (AMRO) 

Shortly after the formation of the Bureau for Market Research the main research organizations 
operating in South Africa formed the Association of Marketing Research Organizations (AMRO). 

Objectives 

AMRO has the following objectives: 

□ To set and ensure high quality standards for members of the organization. 
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□ To work together with SAMRA and other bodies to establish professionalism in the industry. 

□ To share relevant statistics between members. 

□ To create a positive image in terms of standards for the organization and to communicate the 
benefits of using member companies to users of research. 

□ To promote education and training in market research particularly for the historically 
disadvantaged. 

□ To improve the knowledge of members of business practice and the external environment. 

□ To encourage, develop and support research capacity building at all levels among the 
historically disadvantaged. 

AMRO members have agreed to abide by a strict set of Marketing Research Standards that also 
incorporate the SAMRA code of conduct. 

Director of standards and indemnity fund 

AMRO has appointed an independent Director of Standards, who is an experienced lawyer. Any 
complaints regarding the work, or conduct, of an AMRO member can be sent to the Director of 
Standards who investigates the complaint and gives a ruling. All costs are borne by AMRO. An 
indemnity fund, held in trust by the AMRO Executive, has been established for the purposes of 
reimbursing, in whole or in part, persons who suffer pecuniary loss as a result of failure of a 
member of AMRO to maintain the standards set by AMRO. 

If the AMRO Director of Standards rules in favour of a client, and the AMRO member fails to 
follow the Director of Standards's recommendation, then the other AMRO members will use the 
resources of the fund, together with their own good offices to provide, as far as possible, the client 
with satisfaction. 

AMRO members 

In 1994 the following 10 companies were members of AMRO: Decision Surveys International; 
IBIS MRA Media; Impact Information; MarkData, HSRC; Market Research Africa; Market and 
Opinion Surveys; Markinor; Nielsen South Africa; Research International South Africa; Urban 
Development Studies. 

The South African Advertising Research Foundation 

In the early 1970s Dr Wally Langschmidt and Francis Meyer, Executive Director of the SA Society 
of Marketers, visited advertisers, advertising agencies and media throughout South Africa with a 
new concept, which was to fund media research by imposing a 0,5% levy on advertising 
expenditure. On 24 October 1973 a decision was taken to establish the South African Advertising 
Research Foundation (SAARF) the first board meeting was held on 4 December 1974. SAARF 
commissions research contractors to conduct projects on behalf of the advertising industry. The 
first Ail Media Products Survey (AMPS) was conducted in 1975 and this study has become an 
ongoing project supplying advertisers and their agents as well as media owners with basic data on 
the media and product consumption. Radio and TV audiences were also measured by a daily panel, 
until the TV measurement was replaced by "peoplemeters", introduced in 1989, covering whites, 
coloureds and Indians and then extended to include blacks in 1993. 

Advertising expenditure 

The MRA Adindex (advertising expenditure index) was started in September 1967 and covered 
advertising expenditure in newspapers, magazines and on radio. In January 1976 cinema 
advertising was added; in June 1976 outdoor advertising, and in January 1978 television 
advertising. The MRA Adindex provides monthly estimates of the value of space taken above the 
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line by advertisers. Adindex is subscribed to by all the leading advertising agencies, major media 
groups and a number of large manufacturers. 

Market research perspective 

Market research is firmly established in South Africa as an essential input for decision making in a 
wide range of fields. Most large marketing companies and media owners make extensive use of 
research findings and in many cases have their own research departments. 

Many research houses, organizations and smaller concerns provide the full spectrum of information 
requirements in this area for commerce and industry, as well as for government. Most universities 
also have research departments that focus in particular on social issues, as do a number of NGOs 
(see Chapters 2 & 5). 

Probability sampling 

Extensive use is made of probability sampling for large-scale surveys that are grossed up to a 
defined universe. Many smaller studies, which can be regarded as providing an aid to judgement, 
make use of samples based on quotas derived from the All Media and Product Survey and other 
sources. The heterogeneity of South Africa's population creates complex problems in obtaining 
representation. Detailed information is required on population distribution for scientific sampling 
to be successfully applied. Due to high levels of mobility and urbanization, census data becomes 
rapidly outdated. The large number of people living in informal structures in shanty towns and 
squatter camps also needs constant monitoring. Despite these and other difficulties, researchers 
have managed to establish sample frames and sampling techniques that in practice have provided 
consistent and valid results when checked against known criteria. 

Qualitative research 

Qualitative research has borrowed from clinical psychology in the use of projective and "enabling 
techniques". Group moderators make extensive use of projective tests such as word association, 
sentence completion and indirect questions. Personification, where subjects are asked to imagine 
that a brand is a person and then to describe what this person is like, is frequently used. The 
demographics of the imagined person indicate the perceptions of gender, ethnic group, age and 
income related to the brand. Where such people are thought to live, the type of transport they use 
and the make of car they drive conveys an indication of the brand's users, situation and product 
imagery. The types of sports played and hobbies, pastimes and interest show whether a brand is 
linked to various types of activities and is regarded as good for the health. Another technique is 
the Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) where respondents are asked to make up a story about 
what is happening in a drawing or picture of a particular situation. Examples are the interaction 
between a shopkeeper and a customer, or a mother and a child passing an ice cream vendor 
without making a purchase. Cartoon bubble drawings are also employed to elicit thoughts that are 
in people's minds that they may not otherwise readily express. 

Picture sorts of photographs of people, animals and situations are used in group situations and 
large-scale surveys to provide visual and non-verbal impressions of the subject matter under 
review. An adaptation and extension of the picture sort is the collage, where respondents are 
supplied with newspapers and magazines and asked to cut out pictures and words they associate 
with a particular brand, pack or product. These are then stuck on a board and subsequent inquiry 
elicits the reasons for choice. Similar results are obtained through drawings, sometimes termed 
"psycho-doodles", where informants are given coloured crayons and asked to express their 
thoughts and feelings by drawing a picture. Careful analysis of the symbols, colours and meanings 
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used in collages and drawings gives an indication of the associations with different objects and 
insights into deep-seated attitudes. 

Special techniques and modifications have been developed in the South African context. For 
example, in corporate research respondents are asked to describe a marriage between the company, 
who is the husband, and the employees, who are the wife. In cases where there is less than marital 
bliss, the "Meruti" (priest), personifying the trade union, could be called in. 

A further technique borrowed from psychology is the Kelly Repertory Grid, which is utilized to 
determine what language people use to describe the intrinsic and extrinsic qualities that apply in a 
specific product field. Respondents are shown cards displaying the names of various brands and 
asked to sort them into those they know and those that are unfamiliar to them. The cards of known 
brands are then shuffled and presented in triads. Informant is then asked to say in what way two of 
these brands are similar and different from the other. The aim is to establish the constructs that 
people employ to differentiate between alternatives in their own language. Once a construct has 
been elicited, for example, "these two brands are strong and the other one is weak", all the known 
brands are then rated on a scale where strong is at one end of the scale and weak is at the other. 
The procedure is repeated until no further constructs are elicited. The number of times each 
construct has been mentioned is evaluated and those that are most relevant are then measured in a 
further quantitative follow-up study. This technique is based on a theory that people use 
constructs, that are constantly being modified with experience to assist them in making beneficial 
choices. 

Scaling techniques 

Market research makes extensive use of scaling techniques, some borrowed from the social 
sciences, such as the Guttman and Lickert scales. Other procedures have been developed in 
response to the extraordinary circumstances faced in a country with such a heterogeneous 
population. Numeric and verbal, as well as combination verbal numeric scales are used. The 
Constant Sum scale, where respondents are given a number of counters, often ten or twelve, and 
asked to distribute them to various choices has been successfully used with people from all 
education levels. For illiterates and also when doing research among children, a funny faces scale 
can be successfully employed. 
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Extensive use is made in market research of various statistical procedures. Both univariate and 
multivariate statistics are used to establish relationships between variables and to uncover 
underlying causal relationships. A number of theories of consumer behaviour have been put 
forward by South African researchers to explain why people behave as they do. These are too 
involved to cover in detail, but considerable success has been achieved, not only in showing the 
interaction between variables, but also in predicting the likely outcome if the strength of one or 
more of these variables was altered. 
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Various factor, cluster, discriminant and regression analyses are used extensively in the exploration 
of market research data. Different forms of mapping are also popular, based on metric and non- 
metric multidimensional scaling, which take into account the responses of individual subjects and 
also the graphical display of rectangular data matrices through the use of correspondence analysis. 
Such analysis summarizes a table of data, often related to brand or corporate imagery. 

Many statistical packages are in use, including AID, CHAID and XAID, ANOVA and MANOVA, 
log linear model, Markov chain analysis, time series and trade-off. Non-parametric tests are 
frequently used for evaluating advertising and product research based on small scale, non- 
representative samples. 

Market composition and segmentation 

Market research provides essential information on the size and composition of markets, their value 
and volume, patterns of distribution, shelf space, price levels and consumer identity. 

A major use of marketing research has been to determine a finer definition of a target group, often 
termed market segmentation. Many criteria are used for this purpose, such as geographical area, 
sex, age, income, race and occupation. A more sophisticated method, and one recommended by 
Haley (1968), is to target groups of people who share similar needs, often called benefit 
segmentation. Values have also been used to gain a greater depth of understanding of what drives 
behaviour. Sociomonitor has identified three black value groups, or types (Laggers, Conservers and 
Progressives), and four white ones (Innovatives, Brandeds, Responsibles and Self-Motivateds). 

Typology has also been used to segment many product categories for example, automotive, 
finance and food, with a view to determining clearly differentiated targets. 

Cross-cultural classification 

Extensive focus has recently been applied to finding ways to classify South Africans in non-ethnic 
terms. 

The Living Standard Measures (LSMs) developed by the South African Advertising Research 
Foundation from the AMPS database, that is provided by MRA, is a major step forward in 
establishing a means of evaluating the total adult population of South Africa in terms of a common 
denominator. 

The eight LSMs, which have been subdivided into three Super Groups A-C, are extensively used 
to measure product and media consumption. The LSM groups range from Group 1 — The 
Traditional Have-Nots to Group 8 — Influential Affluents. 

Super Group A — The Established Achievers is the most urbanized group, predominantly 
found in metropolitan areas, Gauteng and the Western Cape. The majority are white, though 
half of the coloureds and three-quarters of the Indians are also in this group. Consumption of 
most products is significantly higher than in the total population. 

Super Group B — The Emergent Market is predominantly black, with an average incidence 
of coloureds. Usage is above the norm for personal gratification products such as: cigarettes, 
chewing gum, chocolate-coated bars, cold drinks and take-away foods. The same applies to 
many basic personal care items. 

Super Group C — The Less Privileged is for the most part made up of those living in rural 
areas, especially older black adults. Incidence of use of most products, except basic essentials, 
is below average. 

A cross-cultural typology has also been identified by Sociomonitor in which urban adults are 
classified into four primary value systems. 
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□ The "Traditionals" often come from agrarian roots and are conservative and cautious. They are 
religious, oriented more to the past than the present and with strong community ties and 
identification with their country South Africa. While blacks dominate in terms of numbers in 
all four groups, among the Traditionals a higher-than-average proportion are white. Education 
standards are low, and an above-average proportion are retired or unemployed. 

□ The Materialists” are outward looking and interested in extrinsic. Appearance and 
possessions are important to convey self-worth and success. Materialists are positive about 
the future, modem in their outlook and work hard at improving themselves in order to gain 
material well-being. This group, like the Traditionals, has a high proportion of whites. This is a 
young group from the middle-income groups generally with some or completed high school 
education. 

□ The "Rebels" are antagonistic to the norms and mores of society. They live for today and look 
for variety and sensation. They are likely to resort to aggressive and violent behaviour in 
order to get what they want. They are low on family values and focus strongly on themselves. 
A large proportion are black. 

O The Moderns accept emancipation in the broadest sense. They are in favour of a stronger 
role for women in society and for equality between the races. They are empathetic and can 
understand the other person's point of view. They are more concerned with intrinsic than 
extrinsic values. This group has a high proportion of women and blacks. Education and income 
levels are high. 

New product development 

Research is also used to development new products. Specialized techniques are in use for 
identifying the optimum target market and pre-testing the product concept, name, packaging 
materials and design, product intrinsics and extrinsics, price levels and the total product offering. 

Techniques in use today for evaluating new products are extremely sophisticated. Hundreds of 
case studies, in a wide range of products, are registered every year from all over the world in 
central databases. One such method is BASES, which was developed by a Taiwanese statistician, 
Dr Lynn Lin. In BASES I, by getting reactions to a concept board that shows the product and a 
brief description of its concept and price, an estimate can be made of the extent of trial in the first 
year after launch. In BASES II, those who show an interest in the product when shown the concept 
board are given the product to try, after which their reactions and buying interest are measured. 
Results are then used, not only to measure trial rate, but also year one sales volume potential. 
BASES International has conducted nearly 700 validations worldwide. In 31% of cases forecasts 
were within 5% of actual sales and in 60% of cases, within 10%. Of course, such accuracy is based 
on years of experience and allows for Adspend and resultant awareness levels, sampling, and 
distribution build. Other models that have been in use in South Africa include: Sensor and 
Microtest sourced from Research International and Estimator, used by Research Surveys and 
sourced from Novaction. 

Further uses of marketing research 

The concept of marketing research is expanding into many new fields of activity, some of which 
are briefly described below. 

Customer service 

Recently, probably as a result of the severe recessionary conditions in South Africa, greater focus 
has been placed on customer service. Many companies have initiated programmes to evaluate how 
their own staff are perceived by their customers. Mystery shopper studies have been introduced 
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whereby the researcher masquerades as a potential buyer of a product or service. Codes of conduct 
have been adapted to take into account this type of research activity. 

Urban development 

Extensive use is made of market research for urban development and a number of companies 
specialize in this field. 

Transport research 

Another area of research activity has been the study of transport needs and patterns. This provides 
valuable data for the planning of transport systems and parking requirements. 

Business to business 

Market research has also extended its activity to encompass industrial and business to business 
studies using adaptations of the methods developed in the consumer research field. 

THE FUTURE 

By the end of 1993 the entire South African research industry, as a result of disinvestment, was 
privately owned. Following on from A.C. Nielsen's renewed investment in South Africa in 1994, it 
is highly probable that other international concerns will become interested in the South African 
market. 

The future focus of market research is likely to encompass a greater emphasis on research for the 
public good. The socio-political anomalies of the past have left many people in South Africa in a 
disadvantaged position. Research is likely to be expanded in the areas of education, health and the 
identification of basic needs, especially for those living in rural areas. Much of the work done so far 
has been on a small scale and limited to communities. University projects, where much of the focus 
has been on community issues, have all too often been carried out with limited funds and have had 
to focus on specific problems within a small subsection of the population. While this situation is 
unlikely to change, it is probable that a much greater role will be played by organizations in the 
private sector who have the infrastructure to conduct national studies with scientifically drawn 
samples. Extensive work has already been conducted by the private sector in areas such as health, 
including AIDS and drug use, human rights, in particular women's rights, old age, road safety and 
the environment. 

Up to now there has been an unfortunate division between the private and public sector, though 
recently this has begun to change. A government that is democratically elected has to pay far 
greater cognizance to the will of the people and it is apparent that many decision makers have 
appreciated the value of research. 

Research will also play a vital role in assisting business people to optimize their decisions. The 
complexity of the South African landscape and the increasing cost of failure will lead to a greater 
realization that entrepreneurial flair is for the fortunate few. Research techniques are also becoming 
more sophisticated. Technology is enabling the establishment of vast international databanks with 
virtually instant access. Play back from previous experience and the buildup of norms also lead to 
improved predictability. Sophisticated models of consumer behaviour are well established and 
likely to become even more refined. Marketers will be able to simulate consumer behaviour and 
reactions to alternative marketing investments to a finer degree than hitherto. Scenario building 
will increase in acceptance, allowing decisions to be evaluated in terms of alternative futures. 
Economic modelling will to a greater degree be supplemented by projections of population mix, 
consumer behaviour and values. 
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The rapid progress in information technology will have a dramatic influence on market research in 
the future. Electronic data capture and analysis reduces the time between the occurrence of 
consumer behaviour and its reporting. The gathering, capture, storage, analysis, access and 
presentation of data will be coalesced and fused, reducing the number of steps, even down to one. 
It is a short step to extending this methodology to cover the measurement of attitudes and 
intentions. The increased understanding between anticipated and actual behaviour will greatly 
enhance the value of research as a predictive science. 

Greater integration will be possible between internal and external sources of information. This will 
place business operations in a broader context and reduce the risks of decisions being made using 
only a provincial picture. 

Relational database executive information systems will improve in sophistication, allowing wider 
access and enhanced abilities to explore interactions. Programming will be simpler and the user less 
dependent on third parties. 

The outcome of an enhanced understanding of the relationships between data from disparate 
sources will provide the raw material for new theories. Many existing hypotheses and ideas are 
based on limited experimentation and knowledge. These are likely to be found wanting as greater 
depths of information and facilities for analysis become available. 

Connections between various sources of data, with access via the electronic highway, will become 
increasingly relevant and lead to an improved understanding of causation. 

The volume, variety and complexity of information for decision making will exceed normal human 
abilities, which will increasingly be supplemented by artificial intelligence, acting quickly and 
consistently in response to a set of rules and needing no rest. Neural network technology will be 
developed to provide intelligent interpretation of continuous, complex and voluminous data. 
Nano-engineering will revolutionize the size of equipment and space required for data storage. 

The development of Metropolitan Area Networks (MAN), in addition to Local Area Networks 
(LAN) and Wide Area Networks (WAN), will minimize the need for hard copy in research-to-client 
communication. Portable miniature combination electronic data receivers and transmitters will be 
the norm. 

In retail outlets, each product will have its own electronic identity and the position and progress of 
goods through a store will be monitored continuously, with obvious benefits for stock and 
financial control. 

Homes will also be driven by electronics. Shopping information on products and prices, together 
with audio and video input, will enable the buyer to review options and place orders through 
credit cleared IDs. 
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THE ROLE OF DONOR ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN SCIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Richard Fehnel 
Ford Foundation 



PART ONE: DEFINITIONS 

This chapter reviews the past, present and potential future role of donor organizations in the 
development of the human sciences in South Africa. Part One provides definitions of donors and 
human sciences development, and argues for a broad definition that, embraced human resource 
development (HRD) in order to overcome historical differences that have affected human sciences 
research. Part One concludes with a call for a new HRD paradigm in South Africa. Part Two 
reviews three phases of donor involvement in HRD in South Africa and discusses the problems in 
the current phase. Part Three considers the current needs and realities in HRD, and concludes by 
indicating five major areas where donor support of HRD is needed. 

Defining donors 

Donor organizations are entities that provide funding in the form of grants or loans to individuals 
and organizations for activities agreed to by both donor and recipient. Some donors work directly 
with the intended grantees, others work through intermediary organizations and some do both. 
Donors include governments, special agencies set up by governments, and private foundations and 
trusts set up by corporations and individuals for charitable purposes. Sometimes it is difficult to 
classify certain organizations as donors because they are also actively involved in the field in which 
they act as a donor on behalf of some other entity. 

Government donors and their intermediaries 

In the role of donors, governments act bilaterally (one-to-one) and multilaterally (a group-to-one) 
with recipient governments. As a bilateral donor, a government provides assistance to an agency 
of a recipient government for development purposes, either through a grant or loan or a 
combination of both. As multilateral donors, governments join with other governments to provide 
development assistance, either directly to an agency of the recipient government, or through an 
intermediate donor organization such as the World Bank. 

In addition to being donors to agencies of other governments, governments can be donors to 
individuals, private corporations, NGOs, and intermediary organizations that in turn can provide 
assistance to individuals, corporations and NGOs. Intermediaries generally have professional staff 
whose functions are to identify fundable activities, make funding decisions or recommendations, 
and monitor the activities carried out by the grantees. Examples of intermediary donor 
organizations operating in South Africa and in the general field of human resource development 
include the Kagiso Trust (an intermediary primarily for the European Union); Interfund, a 
consortium of European NGOs and government donors; the World University Service, which 
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operates primarily with funds provided by the Swedish International Development Authority; and 
the International Development Research Centre (IDRC), an intermediary for the Canadian 
International Development Agency. Through their physical presence these intermediary 
organizations provide an important window on development for the donors and help them 
understand changing development priorities. 

Sometimes, however, intermediaries also have professional staff resources with a direct agenda in 
development. A case in point is the Human Sciences Research Council (HSRC). On the one hand, it 
is the major research agency funded by the Government of the Republic of South Africa to carry 
out human sciences research activities. Chapter 3 provides a description of the HSRC in this role. 
On the other hand, it is one of the statutorily created research councils designed to act as a donor 
agency for individuals and organizations interested in helping to carry out either the research 
mandate of HSRC, or research of particular interest to the recipient. Chapter 3 provides insight into 
the functioning of the HSRC as a donor agency — the most important government source of 
funding to universities for human science research, other than the universities' own direct budget 
allocations from the Department of National Education. 

Another example of an intermediary with a dual role as donor and development agent is the 
Development Bank of Southern Africa (DBSA). It was created and funded by the Government of 
the Republic of South Africa to serve the development needs of the former self-governing 
territories and independent homelands. Unlike the HSRC, which has grant or contractual 
relationships with clients, DBSA acts more as a development bank, assisting clients through special 
funding mechanisms that include low interest loans and seconded technical assistance. Like some 
other development banks, DBSA has a special relationship with its clients who are unable to 
qualify for development assistance anywhere else. DBSA exerts considerable influence over 
decisions made by the client states regarding the use of funds channelled through the bank. 

Other examples of organizations with "mixed" roles in South Africa are the Agriculture Research 
Council (ARC), the Council for Mineral Technology (MINTEK), the Foundation for Research 
Development (FRD), the Medical Research Council (MRC), the Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research (CSIR), the South African Bureau of Standards (SABS), and the Independent Development 
Trust (IDT). Of this group, all except IDT constitute the scientific research councils in South Africa 
and as such receive annual budget allocations through government appropriations. IDT was 
funded by the South African government through a special, once-off grant and operates 
independently of government. All of these organizations can seek funding from other sources, can 
act as intermediary organizations and have their own developmental initiatives carried out by their 
own staff or contractors. 

Private foundations and trusts 

Other international donors such as the Carnegie Corporation, the Friedrich Ebert Stiftung, and the 
Ford, Kellogg and Rockefeller Foundations, are private organizations with their own endowments. 
They vary in the size of their endowments, in their manner of operation and in the levels of 
assistance provided. They are represented in most developing countries and their grantees may be 
agencies of government, NGOs or individuals. 

In many developing countries and especially South Africa, another important source of donor 
funds is the charitable trusts and foundations set up by private corporations and wealthy citizens of 
these countries. As is illustrated later, they may provide substantial levels of funding in critical 
areas of need to organizations and individuals overlooked by the larger donors, who lack in-depth 
knowledge of the local situation or the ability to reach small organizations in out of the way places. 
An example of an intermediary organization funded by private sources in South Africa is the Joint 
Education Trust, which has an important mandate in the area of human resource development. 
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Defining development of the human sciences 

For the purposes of this chapter, development of the human sciences is defined as efforts to 
improve understanding of how humans think and act, individually and in essential social groupings 
(families, schools, the workplace and organs of civil society), and to change the ways humans think 
and act in order to promote their individual general welfare and the well-being of their fellow 
citizens. 

Human sciences development versus human resources development 

A commonly used phrase to express this definition is "human resource development (HRD)". In 
the following review of donor contributions, this widely accepted term of human resource 
development has been adopted, as it is the expression used in surveys of donors. One might argue 
that this is too broad a concept — that the intent of the editors and publisher of this book is to 
tighten the definition in ways that focus more sharply on academic research regarding human 
behaviour as conventionally experienced in the human and social sciences disciplines. 

However, it is the opinion of this author that the broader notion of human resource development, 
as defined above is more appropriate to the needs of South Africa at this time than sterile, 
theoretical conceptions conjured up in artificial academic environments. This opinion is based on 
the judgement that what has masqueraded as human sciences research in South Africa in recent, 
years has been disconnected from two important realities. One reality is that provided by constant 
interaction with international experiences in human development research and practices. Such 
interaction provides constant challenges to the theories and methods of framing inquiries into 
human development. These challenges provide an enriching dialogue about the human condition 
in different political, economic, and social theoretical contexts. 

The other reality is that experienced on a day-to-day basis by most South Africans — a reality of 
externally imposed mental, physical, material and social poverty. Those who built the theoretical 
frameworks that shaped the development of the human sciences in South Africa in recent years 
were isolated from the factors most likely to provide intellectual honesty and authenticity, making 
them vulnerable to ideological distortions from both the "left" and the "right". 

Another way to view the human sciences-human resource development definitional challenge is 
through a crude analogy to the science versus technology debate. In the scientific community one 
often hears heated discussions about the difference between "pure, basic" scientific research and 
more "applied" scientific research that blends into technology at some mysterious point. Pure, 
basic research, in both the natural and human sciences, is done in well-endowed think tanks and 
university laboratories and libraries by highly educated individuals with doctorates. In contrast, 
applied science and technology is done in technikons and technical colleges by individuals who 
often lack doctorates and whose laboratories and libraries are far more modest than those in the 
universities. In the human sciences-human resource development debate, some would allege that 
those concerned with the human sciences fall into the "pure science" mould, while those concerned 
with human resource development fall into a mould that is even more egalitarian and less academic 
than the "applied" scientists and technologists. But as in the world of the natural sciences, the 
challenge in the human sciences-human resources development field is to find or create the space 
where theory and practice and the academicians and practitioners converge. 

The history of competing HRD agendas in SA 

Two human sciences-human resource development agendas have been carried out in South Africa 
during recent decades. One agenda was aimed at supporting the policies and practices of the 
previous government and the public and private interests which benefited from such policies. The 
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donors to this agenda were the government of South Africa and their allies in the private sector 
and beyond. The beneficiaries of this agenda were the intermediary organizations such as the 
HSRC, CSIR, FRD, MRC and the DBSA, and their client organizations: like-thinking universities, 
research and training organizations and consulting firms. 

The other agenda was aimed at the victims of apartheid and sought, simultaneously, to offset the 
human resource degradation policies of the government through education and training research 
and delivery programmes, and to unseat the government through political actions that supported 
the development of human rights and social justice. This agenda was supported primarily by local 
donors (who focused mainly on education and training) and international donors (governments, 
sanctions-supporting private corporations, and private foundations). The beneficiaries were the 
"liberal" universities and think tanks, and thousands of NGOs that mushroomed in to fight against 
apartheid. Other beneficiaries were the thousands of individuals exiled throughout the world, 
supported in their pursuit of education and training not available to them in South Africa. One 
analysis suggested that this latter group, the exiles who received support for education and 
training, represented the most important impact made by international donors to the cause of 
human resource development in South Africa. 1 

The need for a new HRD paradigm and agenda 

Both these agendas were disconnected from the realities discussed above and both had serious 
flaws. They need to be replaced by a comprehensive agenda serving the HRD needs of the entire 
nation, based on principles of racial and gender equity as guaranteed in the interim constitution. 
This new agenda needs to reconstruct and develop a new paradigm for the human sciences, 
informed by the experiences in the rest of the world and those on the ground in South Africa. This 
new paradigm needs to be developed and delivered by academics and practitioners working 
together every step of the way, rather than in some disconnected fashion. In short the new 
paradigm needs to integrate the narrower concept of the human sciences within a broader, more 
dynamic concept of human resource development. To a certain extent, within the context of 
education and training, this has been articulated in the National Qualifications Framework (NQF) 
prominently featured in the Government of National Unity's White Paper on Education. 

The Government of National Unity needs to ensure that it is a donor to organizations that will 
carry out new HRD policies and practices. To do this, it needs to facilitate transformation of the 
intermediary organizations and client organizations so that they are committed to and capable of 
developing and implementing appropriate HRD policies and programmes. The Government of 
National Unity needs to take steps to ensure that the private sector supports HRD activities 
consistent with national needs and the new constitution. The Government of National Unity also 
needs to take steps in concert with international and regional donors of all types regarding their 
human resource development agendas in South Africa. 



PART TWO: OVERVIEW OF DONOR INVOLVEMENT 
Donor involvement in human resource development in South Africa 

In the following discussion of donor involvement in human resource development in South Africa, 
very little attention is given to the role of the South African government as donor since this has 
been amply discussed in other chapters in this book and in other publications. 2 Rather, attention is 



X UNESCO (October, 1994), p. 6. 

2 See for example John Fielden and Peter Buckland et ah, January 1994. 
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